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BUILDING TRAINING AND APPRENTICESHIP 


pe agit early days of the war there has been seemingly 
endless discussion regarding the past, present and 
future of the building industry. We seem to have had 
successive waves of discussions, committees and reports 
with, one fears, at best little more than a slow emergence 
of what appears to be the more fundamental problems and 
their difficulties. It is good, therefore, to receive a re- 
minder, in the first Report of the Building Apprenticeship 
and Training Council (printed on page 57 of this issue) 
that here at last is a body which has been set up, not merely 
to prepare plans for after the war, but to see that action is 
initiated now and carried on into the post-war years, 
ultimately to become a permanent part of a reformed and 
improved industry. 

It will be remembered that it is little more than six 
months since this Council was established by Lord Portal, 
the Minister of Works, as a result of a report submitted by 
the Central Council for Works and Buildings. The Council 
is of a comprehensive character, made up of some 60 
members representative of both employers and operatives 
of the industry, of the professional bodies interested in 
this industrial field and of the several Government Depart- 
ments which are likewise concerned. The main problem 
is to .get such a committee moving along right lines. 
This seems to have been happily achieved in the present 
instance. From a perusal of the Report one gathers that 
the specific recommendations which it embodies are aimed 
not, as is so often the case, at some nebulous and unnamed 
person or persons, or merely at “‘the Government,” but at 
the very bodies which are themselves represented on the 
Council. In nearly every case these recommendations ask 
for action from each of these bodies in the near future. It is 
therefore not unreasonable to hope that positive results will 
follow and that upon the basis so established the Council 
will be enabled to develop its proposals yet further, as it 
clearly hopes to do. 

It has been evident for many years that methodical 
apprentice training has been suffering a decline. Some have 
felt that this was inevitable in view of certain modern 
industrial tendencies. Others, and one hopes they are the 
more numerous, have held on to the idea that, no matter 
what industrial changes take place, the basis of any industry, 
and of the building industry in particular, will always be 
found in the technical competence and skill of its personnel, 
whether this operates at professional, supervisory, technical 
or craft levels. To provide this technical competence the 
industry must “‘ take thought for the morrow ”’ and must 
provide the proper machinery for recruitment and training 
which is its only sure foundation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the First 
Report of the Council deals almost exclusively with the 
broader problems of craft apprenticeship. One gathers 
that there is a new interest abroad in these matters, which 
appear more urgent and more insistent than at any time 
in our recollection. Thus, new apprenticeship schemes are 
being established and existing schemes are being revised. 
This appears to be so in Scotland as well as in England and 
Wales, and the Council is to be congratulated on the fact 
that its membership is equally comprehensive. Now it is at 
just such a time that the Council should be functioning, 
and one gathers that, under the able and understanding 
chairmanship of Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, the Council 
and its Committees have indeed provided that informal 
but effective atmosphere for the free discussion of the 
relevant problems and for the discovery of solutions which 
shall, as far as possible, find general acceptance. 





The First Report deals with a number of closely-related 
topics and it does so expertly and competently. Informa- 
tion is now given of the success which has attended the 
efforts of the Board of Education, the Scottish Education 
Department and the Local Education Authorities to 
establish suitable forms of pre-employment education 
for those hoping to enter the industry as apprentices. 
There has been a twelve-fold increase in the provision, 
in spite of the numerous war-time difficulties which have 
had to be faced, the annual intake now standing at about 
the figure of 4,000. This is a fine achievement, but the 
Council is anxious that this figure should be raised as 
soon as possible to the figure of 10,000 to 12,000, which 
is the ultimate aim of their efforts, and which would repre- 
sent about half the normal intake of apprentices into the 
increased industry when we return to normal times. A 
warning note is struck, however, in-the references to the 
difficulties likely to be experienced in the employment 
of these boys owing to the present restrictions on building 
work. Since, as is pointed out, the industry should be 
ready and able to absorb all and more than all of the boys 
likely to be prepared in this way in the post-war years, 
it is difficult to believe that the Government will allow the 
restrictions on building to remain so severe as they are at 
present. The latest appeal of the Minister of Recon- 
struction, that we should utilise all our available building 
resources, even at this stage, to repair and restore usable 
property, should facilitate the useful employment and 
training of a larger number of apprentices. It should 
also ease the difficulties of accommodating those new 
schools which, as the Report points out, are very serious. 

In an interesting and well-planned section, the Report 
surveys present conceptions of apprenticeship in all its 
phases. In an appendix it gives a useful summary of 
existing apprenticeship schemes. It then proceeds to 
lay down what it conceives to be the essential features 
which all future apprenticeship schemes should embody. 
Outstanding among these is its insistence that to all 
apprenticeship agreements there shall be a ‘‘ fourth party ” 
in addition to the usual trio of the apprentice, guardian and 
employer. To this fourth party must be assigned the 
duties of ‘‘ guide, counsellor and friend,” or, to put it 
into more modern but less polished form, it will be his 
duty to see that everyone “‘ gets a fair deal.”” The Council 
is obviously anxious to look after the interests of the 
apprentice as well as the employer, and, as one of its next 
problems, promises to deal with the establishment of a 
register of apprentices, upon which will be based the issue 
of some simple form of certification on the completion of 
every apprenticeship served under approved conditions. 

If any regret is to be expressed, it is that no hint has yet 
been given of the intentions of the Council regarding the 
recruitment and training of young men for the higher ranks 
in supervisory and management positions, and even, as 
was promised in the Training Report, at the university 
level. One would have wished that in this and other ways 
more active participation had been invited from the pro- 
fessional bodies, since, to make these schemes successful, 
something more than a mere sympathetic interest is called 
for. What are, perhaps, more urgent still are indications 
regarding the treatment to be given to demobilised men, 
who may seek to enter the industry both with and without 
previous experience. These are pressing and difficult 
problems but, with the issue of this useful First Report, 
one can beliéve that they will in due course be dealt with 
ably, and effectively handled. 
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NOTES ann NEWS 


Experimental Houses: A Consultant. 

Tue Minister of Works has retained.Mr, 
A. W. Kenyon, F.R.1.B.A., as consultant 
on matters affecting the design and plan- 
ning of experimental and demonstration 
houses. The Minister is also receiving in 
this connection the advice of a panel of 
architects, nominated by the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, consisting of Messrs. T. C. Howitt, 
FR.LB.A., C. H. James, A.R.A., and 
L. H. Keay, F.R.1.B.A. 


A Walcot Exhibition. 

An exhibition of paintings, etchings, 
etc., by the late William Walcot, will be 
opened at the R.I.B.A., 66, Portland- 
place, at 2.30 p.m., on Tuesday, January 
25, by Mr. Percy Thomas, 0.B.E., LL.D., 
President of the Royal Institute. The 
exhibition will remain open until Febru- 
ary 19. The opening will be free without 
special invitation and all members of the 
profession and the general public will be 
welcome. 


Manchester S.A. ‘* Newsletter.” 

Tue junior members of the Manchester 
Society of Architects have celebrated the 
New Year by producing a ‘‘ Newsletter,” 
which has been sent to all members of the 
Society, wherever they may be. The 
Editor is Mr. William A. Singleton, who 
rightly believes that such a publication 
must form a valuable continuing link be- 
tween the Society and its members, 
whether overseas or at home, and, what 
is perhaps more important, between menr 
bers themselves. The ‘‘ Newsletter,”’ 
which has a Foreword by Mr. H. T. 
Seward, F.R.I.B.A., President of the 
Society, consists of four pages of news of 
happenings to members, book notes, etc. 


Progress of Liverpool Cathedral. 

Tue eighteenth annual festival of Liver- 
pool (Anglican) Cathedral Builders was 
recently held. Progress in the building of 
the Vestey tower of the cathedral is 
announced in the Cathedral Committee’s 
quarterly bulletin. Two of the four 
corner turrets have been finished, and 
progress has been made with the third. 
The two vestries at. the west end of the 
cathedral have also been roofed during 
1943. The average age of the masons and 
carvers employed is 59, and the committee 
has been concerned to make possible a 
reduction of the large amount of scaffold- 
ing round the tower. The committee is 
also anxious to keep the nucleus of the 
body of skilled masons trained in the 
Gothic tradition and with a lifelong ex- 
perience of working sandstone ‘‘ who have 
for close on 40 years been employed on the 
building and which, once dispersed, could 
not possibly be reassembled.”’ 


Archzology in India. 

Dr. R. E. Mortimer WHEELER, direc- 
tor of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
Keeper and lecturer of the London 
Museum since 1926, has been appointed 
Director-General of Archeology in India 
in succession to Dr. Dikshit, and will 
leave shortly for Delhi. 


London’s £1,000,000 for ‘‘ Penny-a- 
Week.” 


During December Londoners contributed 
£43,708 to the Red Cross Penny-a-Week 
Fund, bringing the total for the County 
to £1,018,522. In a letter to Lord South- 
wood, Chairman of the Penny-a-Week 
Fund, Mr. R. Coppock, Chairman of the 
London County Council, says : 

“‘T congratulate the people of London 
on the magnificent total of a million 
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pounds given in weekly pennies to the Red 
Cross Penny-a-Week Fund.- The greatest 
credit is due, not only to a host of con- 
tributors (estimated at over a million and 
a half), but also to the many tireless 
helpers in every part of the County who 
make weekly house-to-house collections, and 
to those who organise regular collections 
in thousands of factories, shops, and offices. 
‘*In spite of the phenomenal success of 
the Penny-a-Week Fund, still gyveater 
revenue is needed to meet the growing 
expenditure of the Red Cross and St. John 
on many vital war services. I am confi- 
dent that Londoners can be relied on to 
respond as the occasion demands.” 


Water Supply—Need for Economy. 

In a statement made by the Chairman 
(Mr. H. Berry) at the meeting of the 
Metropolitan Water Board on January 14, 
an appeal is made for every economy in 
the use of water. For some months past 
(said Mr. Berry) both the Thames and the 
Lee have been running lower than usual 
on account of deficiency in rainfall. The 
standard average rainfall is 28.4 in., 
whereas the rainfall for 1943 was 24.59 in. 
The Board in 1934 realised the possibilities 
of the water situation and agreed to the 
construction of three 4,000 million gallon 





COMING EVENTS 


Monday, January 24. 
InstTiTUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Mr. 
R. Bligh on“ Industrial Applications of 
Radio-frequency Methods of Heating.” Savoy- 
place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, January 25. 

Hovstne Centre. Mr. G. L. Pepler, P.P.T.P.I., 
on ‘The Work of the Inter-Allied Committee 
for Physical Planning and Reconstruction.” 13, 
Suffolk-street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 


Wednesday, January 26. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BuriLpING Trapes Em- 
PLoyers. Annual meeting. Connaught Rooms, 
W.C.2. 10.30 a.m. Lord Portal to address mem- 
bers at Luncheon. 1 p.m. 


Thursday, January 27. 


FEDERATION oF Master Buiwpexs. Third annual 
general meeting. Mr. C. R.. Attlee, ‘i, 
will address members at luncheon. Connaught 
Rooms, W.C. 1 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND . RECONSTRUC- 
tion. Dr. Innes Pearse on “‘ Health and the 
Pobire-iart III.” 32, Gordon-squareé, W.C.1. 

p.m. 


Friday, January. 28. 


Institution oF Sanitary Enoingers.. Mr. M. 
Atkins on “Calcutta Improvement Trust.” 
Caxton Hall, §.W.1. 2.30 p.m. 
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reservoirs, But for the coming of the war 
these by now would be completed. As it 
is it will be some time after the war 
before they can be completed. At the 
same time.the supply to London water 
consumers has to be maintained. The 
demand is increasing as compared with 
twelve months ago. The Board do not 
wish at this late stage in the war to have 
to impose restrictions. To avoid such 
restrictions it is necessary that the same 
zeal for water economy as was exhibited 


in response to former appeals, shall not , 


only be equalled but surpassed during the 
coming year. 


National Federation President. 

Next Wednesday, the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers meets 
to consider its annual report and to elect 
its president for 1944. It is expected that, 
following precedent, Mr. G. J. Gray, the 
senior vice-president, will succeed Mr. 
Leslie Wallis. All the ten regions of 
which the National Federation is com- 
posed will be represented at the meeting, 
and between the morning and afternoon 
sessions Lord Portal is to address the 
builders of the country at what will prob- 
ably be the biggest meeting of builders 
since the famous ‘‘ secret’ meeting which 
he and Mr. Bevin had with the building 
industry in June, 1942. 


London Builders’ President. 

In appreciation of the fine work that he 
has done for the London industry during 
a time of acute difficulty, the officers of the 
London Master Builders’ Association have 
decided to nominate Mr. H, C. Harland 
for re-election as President this year. 
Only once in the long history of . the 
L.M.B.A. has a president served for a 
second year. That was in 1913-14, when 
Sir Walter Lawrence was the President. 


Master Builders’ Presidency, 

THE nomination of the Council of the 
Federation of Master Builders for the office 
of National President for 1944 is Mr. 
Charles Boot, J.P., F.I.0.B., F.R.S.A., 
of Messrs. Henry Boot and Sons, Ltd., 
Sheffield. 


Professional Announcement. 

Masor Grauam Doyte, F.8.I., chartered 
quantity surveyor, has reopened practice 
at the temporary address, 29, St. Quintin- 
avenue, W.10 (telephone : Ladbroke 2007). 
Trade catalogues are invited. 


From The Builder of 1844 
Saturday, January 20, 1844. Price 3d. 
For members of almost every branch 

and ‘‘art and mystery” of the building 
trade, and for their widows and families, 
there are alms and almshouses, ‘coals and 
clothing ; for builders generally there is a 
‘*Benevolent Institution,’ but for archi- 
tects, surveyors and _ architectural 
draughtsmen, and for their families, there 
exists little beyond the tender mercies of 
the workhouse; indeed, as if to satirise 
this state of things; some years ago a 
crack-brained man used to wander about 
the Metropolis leaving at architects’ offices 
his address-card upon which was written, 
‘*Mr. Fisher, Architect, Wapping Work- 
house. ... .”’ The frail architectural insti- 
tutions which have from time to time suc- 
ceeded each other seem to have taken no 
heed of this pressing matter. 

* * * 

It.is the intention of the French Govern- 
ment to surround the tomb of Napoleon 
with a pavement, constructed on the same 
plan as the. famous pavement of the 
Duomo of Siena . ... the execution of this 
national work is confided to M. Henri de 
Triqueti, the sculptor—an excellent choice. 
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By N. G. GEDYE, 0.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 


Tue Minister of Fuel and Power 
announced early in December, 1943, 
the appointment by H.M. Government 
of a new technical committee of 
experts “‘ to review the conclusions of 
the Severn Barrage Committee in the 
light of later engineering experience 
and practice, and of other develop- 
ments, and to suggest what modifica- 
tions, if any, should be made in the 
proposed scheme, in the programme of. 
its execution, and in the estimates of 
its costs.”” The members of this Com- 
mittee, three in number, are all well- 
known consulting engineers. Mr. A. G. 
Vaughan-Lee is a partner in the firm 
of Coode, Wilson, Mitchell and 
Vaughan-Lee, by whom the engineer- 
ing studies were, in the main, made 
in the years 1925-33 for the Severn 
3arrage Committee, whose chairman 
was Lt.-Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, 
now Lord Brabazon. Mr. W. T. 
Halcrow (knighted in the New Year 
Honours) is an engineer who has been 
responsible for the construction of 
many hydro-electric power dams in 
Scotland and elsewhere; his late 
partner, Mr. C, S. Meik, with others 
prepared the scheme for utilising the 
tides in the Severn estuary for the 
production of power which was put 
before the Water Power Resources 
Committee in 1919. Mr. S. B. Donkin, 
of Messrs. Kennedy and Donkin, is 
the electrical expert on the Committee. 


The Severn estuary affords the only 
opportunity within the British Isles for 
the utilisation on a large scale of the rise 
and fall of tidal water in the generation 
of electric power. At few places in the 
world is the tidal range ‘as great as, or 
greater than, in the Severn near the con- 
fluence of its tributary the River Wye. 
Hitherto the difficulties and complications 
inherent in any scheme for harnessing 
tidal water for power production, by 
reason of intermittent and variable flow, 
have prevented any large-scale scheme 
being carried into effect. If the Severn 
barrage project should be brought to com- 
pletion it will be the first large tidal- 
power scheme in the world and will afford 
an output of power greater than that of 
any existing steam-power or water-power 
generating station in Great Britain. 

In order that the output of a tidal power 
scheme may fit in with the load demand, 
it is, however, necessary to combine with 
the main generating plant, functioning 
intermittently by tidal power, some means 
by which power may be stored up for 
generating electric current for the grid 
network of distribution during that part 
of the tidal cycle when the main generat- 
ing plant is inoperative. The Severn 
barrage scheme provides for such a com- 
hination; the tide-driven turbines and 
generators would operate in producing 
power on the average for seven hours in 
every tide cycle. A part of the energy 
produced while the main turbines are 
running would go direct to the if, all 
network, but the remaining and larger 
part would be used to pump water to a 
high-level reservoir. , This stored water 


would be utilised, during the periods 
when the tidal turbines are inoperative, 
to provide power for a secondary system 
of turbine-generators. 
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THE SEVERN BARRAGE SCHEME 


In this way only can continuous and 
controlled delivery of energy to the grid 
system be ensured. The necessity of such 
a secondary system of power generation in 
a tidal scheme inevitably increases the 
capital cost to a level considerably higher 
than that of a water-power station deriv- 
—— supply from a river basin storage. 

he total installed capacity of the 
turbine-alternators proposed to be placed 
in the tidal part of the Severn barrage is 
about 777, kilowatts. The magnitude 
of the scheme will be appreciated when 
this figure, which is exclusive of the 
turbine plant in the secondary system to 


be driven by pumped and stored water, is - 


compared with the combined installed 
capacity, about 170,000 kilowatts, of the 
two largest existing hydro-electric power 
groups in Great Britain, the Grampian 
and Galloway plants. 

The barrage scheme which was sub- 
mitted to the Water Power Resources 
Committee in 1919 by Messrs. Meik, 
Addenbrooke and Twinberrow was taken 
as a basis of the studies made by the 
engineering department of the Ministry 
of Transport in 1920 under Sir Alexander 
Gibb, then Director-General of Civil 
Engineering in the Ministry. The Minis- 
try’s project envisaged the siting of the 
barrage at the English Stones in the 
Severn estuary about five miles above 
Avonmouth, and not at Beachley higher 
up the river, which had been proposed as 
the locus in the earlier plan. The Minis- 
try of ‘Transport scheme was much criti- 
cised both from the engineering and 
financial standpoints. The barrage pro- 
posals made no further progress until 
1925, when the then Prime Minister, Mr. 
Baldwin, appointed the Brabazon Com- 
mittee, whose repprt was pbblished in 
1933. This report was based on an ex- 
haustive study of the problem of harness- 
ing the Severn tides carried on over a 
period of about severi years by a strong 
technical sub-committee. A new and com- 
plete hydrographic survey of the estuary 
was made under the direction of the 
hydrographer of the Admiralty; Profes- 
sor A. H. Gibson, of Manchester, carried 
out a long series of experiments with tidal 
models; and plans of the proposed works 
were prepared in considerable detail by 
Messrs. Coode, Wilson; Mitchell and 
Vaughan-Lee. - 


Unanimous Choice of Site. 

The Committee were unanimous in 
selecting the English Stones site for the 
barrage, which was to be on a line prac- 
tically identical with the centre line of 
the existing Severn Tunnel. The original 
proposal for a power station, without the 
addition of a secondary station operated 
by water stored at a higher level, was con- 
demned, the opinion of the Committee 
being that intermittent tidal working of 
the power plant would not make possible 
any saving in the amount of steam plant 
installed at other power stations, and that 
without a secondary storage system pro- 
viding for continuous operation the scheme 
would be uneconomic. The secondary stor- 
age was to be provided by making a high- 
level reservoir at Trelleck Grange, on the 
west bank of ihe River Wye, about 8} 
miles above the junction of that river with 
the Severn. The surplus energy from the 
main barrage plant was to be utilised to 
pump water to the high-level reservoir. 
The combined useful annual output of 
energy from the two plants was estimated 
at 1,610 million electrical units. Of this 
quantity, 730 million units would be de- 
livered to the ‘‘grid’’ at a normal load 
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factor of 34 per cwt., and the remainder 
would be used for supply at periods of 
peak demand. Incidentally, the addition 
of the secondary storage scheme increased 
the total estimated capital cost by 50 per 
cent. 

The tidal range at the English Stones 
is greater than at any other place in the 
British Isles; it is 47.7 ft. at equinoctial 
tides, 40.7 ft. at spring tides and 22.4 it. 
at neap tides. It is estimated that 24,500 
million cub. ft. of water pass up th> 
Severn at the Stones per tide at mean 
spring tides. The construction of a barrage 
would considerably lessen the tidal volume 
—— up the Severn and down to the 
Bristol. Channel from the Severn, during 
each tide, and the probable resulting 
changes in the régime of the estuary were 
investigated in much detail by means of 
the model experiments. The tidal waters 
of the Severn estuary are heavily charged 
with silt, and any estimate of the prob- 
able volume of siltation above the barrage 
based on model experiments cannot be 
regarded as conclusive. Another matter of 
great importance is the possible effect of 
the barrage, if constructed, on the naviga- 
tion channels of the Severn estuary and the 
approaches to the ports of Avonmouth and 
Newport, whose maintenance is dependent 
on the flow and reflow of the tide in the 
estuary and the Bristol Channel. These 
are among the manv difficult questions 
about which engineering opinion is 
divided. 

The designs which accompanied the 
report made in 1933 by the Brabazon Com- 
mittee provide for the construction on the 
English Stones of the sluice dam, turbine 
dam and three navigation locks for the 
passage of shipping between the Severn 
river and the estuary. The estuary at the 
site of the proposed barrage has a width 
at high water of about two miles: here 
a rocky outcrop of Triassic sandstone and 
marl, known as the ‘“‘ Stones,” dries at 
about half-tide and extends from the 
Gloucestershire side towards the Mon- 
mouthshire bank, leaving a deep channel, 
1,200 ft. in width, known as The Shoots, 
having @ maximum low-water depth of 
63 ft. on the proposed line of crossing, 
between the Stones and the western shore. 
The embankment dam was to be con- 
structed in this deep channel, through 
which the tidal stream at springs attains a 
velocity of 8.75 knots. The engineers con- 
sidered the construction of a solid block- 
work dam, or of a rubble bank tipped 
end-on across the Shoots, to be imprac- 
ticable, and proposed the deposit in suc- 


. cessive horizontal layers of two parallel 


rubble banks across the channel, the space 
between being afterwards filled with 
material to form an approximately water- 
tight core. 

he conditions presupposed for the 
operation of the tidal turbines in the 
barrage envisaged a working head ot 
water varying between 5 ft. and 35 it. 
In order to obtain a reasonably high 
speed of rotation it was proposed to use 
some form of propeller turbine of the 
movable-blade type. The plans show 
the main plant divided into eight blocks 
of nine water turbine-driven alternators 
(72 in all), each block having a norma! 
capacity of 97,200 kw. The turbines and 
alternators were to be of the vertical shait 
type, generating 3-phase, 50 periods at 
11,000 volts. The turbines were designed 
for single-tide work; that is, they were to 
be operated by ebb-flow only. The dam 
in which the turbine installation was to 
be sited, is 4,440 ft. long, the turbine units 
being spaced at intervals of 61.5 ft. centres. 
The sluice dam on the Stones. was to be 
6.825 ft..in. length with 130 openings of 
40 ft.. each, giving an effective width of 
waterway of 5,200 ft. 
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The secondary storage system envisaged 
by the 1933 report was not worked out in 
detail, but the site for the storage reservoir 
at Trelleck Grange proposed by the Minis- 
try of Transport scheme of 1920 appeazs 
to have been adopted by the Brabazon 
Committee. This site would necessitate 
a pumping main over two miles in length 
from the river to the reservoir, the top- 
water level of which would be at 500 It. 
above O.D., and the maximum height ot 
the dam 200 ft. The storage to be pro- 
vided by the reservoir was 53 million cub 
yds. of water between the levels of 500 it. 
and 450 ft. above O.D., having an effective 
head above the power house of 440 ft. 
Additional stovage of 184 million cub. 
yds. was to be obtained between levels 
450 ft. and 400 ft. and the total energy 
to be stored between 500 ft. and 400 tt. 
is nearly 27 million H.P. hours. 

At a part of the barrage project, but 
excluded by the Brabazon Committee from 
consideration in calculating the economic 
result of the proposals, it was proposed to 
carry out ancillary works at a cost then 
estimated at £12,000,000, including 
approximately £2,000,000 for a roadway 
across the barrage, a little under 
£2,500,000 for a main-line railway cross- 
ing and just under £4,500,000 for locks 
and other navigational works. The addi- 
tion of interest charges during the coa- 
struction period brought the combined 
estimate for the ancillazy works to 
£12,000,000. It is very questionable 
whether this expenditure, estimated in 
1933 to be of the order of twelve million 
pounds on the ancillary works, could have 
then been justified. The engineers then 
estimated that the works would take 
fifteen years to complete. It would have 
been practicable at that date to have built 
a combined road and railway bridge cross 
ing the estuary for between three and 
four million pounds, and to have com- 
pleted the work in about three years from 
the commencement of operations. The 
1933 report pointed out that the ancillary 
works, ‘‘ though independent of the power 
scheme, form an integral part of the pre- 
sent plan, as, if they were not undertaken, 
the cost of the power scheme would be 
materially increased, with the consequert 
increase in the cost of electricity  egpr oney 
at the barrage.’’ It seems to be clear, 
therefore, that the greater part: of this 
additional £12,000,000 would have had to 
be added to the figure of £38,500,000, 
which formed the basis of the Committee's 
balance sheet, in order to arrive at a trae 
estimate of the economic ee ot 
he scheme under pvte-war conditions. 

F The Committee’s estimate of £38,500,000 
included the barrage, the secondary 
storage scheme and transmission lines and 
interest charges during construction. It 
is unlikely that the Great Western Rail- 
way and the road authorities will be will- 
ing to hold up for a period of at, least 15 
years following the end of god daar war 
the provision of a road and railway bridge 
crossing the Severn estuary and assume 
responsibility for the capital costs of such 
crossings if and when they are provided at 
the barrage. Moreover, the existing port 
authorities in the estuary and river above 
the English Stones, namely, Sharpness, 
Gloucester and Lydney, are unlikely to be 
willing ‘to contribute anything towards the 
cost of the scheme : on the contrary, they 
would probably demand the whole of the 
navigational facilities to be provided as of 
right. 

it therefore follows that the amount of 
the 1933 estimate of cost must be increased 
by an addition which would bring the 
total pre-war estimate to a figure of 
£48,000,000 or thereabouts. 

The Committee estimated in 1933 that on 
the basis of an expenditure of £38,500,000 
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the barrage scheme would show a saving 
of about-0.06 penny per kilowatt hour 
(B. of T. unit), the difference between the 
estimated cost of the barrage output 
0.237d., and the cost of a steam power 
station such as as Battersea, 0.3d.. An 
increase of the 1933 estimate to £48 
millions reduces this saving to vanishing 
point. 

It is of interest to consider in what 
measure the estimates of cost and the con- 
clusions of the Brabazon Committee must 
be modified by the march of technical 
knowledge and practice and the inevitable 
higher costs of construction and operation 
in the future post-war years; for instance, 
can the construction period of 15 years 
for the water-power scheme be sub- 
stantially reduced? The constructional 
costs of a steam-power station may 
be expected to increase in, roughly, 
the same ratio ta pre-war costs as would 
the capital cost of a hydro-electric scheme. 
The capital cost of a water-power scheme 
is, of course, very much greater than that 
of steam-power plant of equivalent out- 
put : on the other hand, the operational 
costs of the water-power station are 
materially lower than those of a steam- 
power plant. What the cost of coal fuel 
in the Bristol Channel ports or in the 
vicinity of the Monmouthshire pits will 
be in the years after the war is an un- 
certain factor, but it will be very con- 
siderably higher than the value assumed 
by the committee in 1933. The average 
increase in the years 1938 to 1942 of the 
cost of coal used in electric power stations 
has been of the order of 0.1d. per kilowatt- 
hour, the 1938 figure being 0.16d. and that 
for 1942 0.26d. 

The coal consumption per kilowatt-hour 
generated in large steam power stations 
has, however, steadily decreased in recent 
years up to 1938. Messrs. Hunter and 
Mountain, in a paper read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in Decem- 
ber, 1942, showed that the average coal con- 
sumption for all stations in Great Britain 
decreased from about 3 Ib. per kilowatt- 
hour generated in 1922 to less than 1.5 lb. 
in 1938, while the lowest consumption of 
any station in Great Britain fell during 
the same period from 1.75 Ib. to 0.9 lb. In 
the course of the discussion on this paper 
Mr. Halcrow pointed out that at 25s. per ton 
the cost of coal only for the most efficient 
station was about 0.134d. per kilowatt- 
hour, and that, if the remaining running 
costs, interest and amortisation charges on 
the capital be added, the total cost per 
unit would be more than 0.2d. under. the 
most favourable conditions. 

Another factor which will operate in 
favour of a water-power scheme, when a 
comparison comes to be made with the 
cost of a steam-power plant of equal 
capacity, is the falling rate of interest : 
this will make the disparity between the 
interest charges on the higher capital cost 
of the hydro-electric works and the cost 
of a steam-plant relatively less than was 
found by the Brabazon Committee, who, 
in 1933, assumed an interest rate of 4 per 
cent. 

A report on Post-War National Develop- 
ment, prepared by a committee app inted 
by the Institution of Civil Engineers and 
published in 1942, contains a list of 
“schemes and projects for the construc- 
tion of large-scale public works and for 
building development with the object of 
absorbing labour at the conclusion of the 
war , ..” This report included par- 
ticulars of a number of hydro-electric 
schemes in Great Britain, the aggregate 
cost of which was estimated at 
£15,600,000 ; but it is to be noted that the 
Severn Barrage scheme is not one of those 
included. It is of interest to note that 
this committee assumed, for the purpose 
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of estimating the potential employment on 
hydro-electric construction in dnd post-war 
years an average figure of 3,335 men-years 
for £1,000,000 capital expenditure. “This 
figure is inclusive of both direct and in- 
direct labour employment. Assuming the 
post-war cost of the whole scheme may be 
of the order of £75 million, the average 
annual total employment, direct and in- 
direct, over a construction period of 15 
years on the basis of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers’ Report would be 16,666. 
The estimate of employment made in 1933 
by the Brabazon Committee was an average 
of 12,000 men for a period of 15 years. 

The report of the new expert committee 
when it is presented to the Minister will, 
no doubt, substantially modify the esti- 
mates of capital cost and of operation of 
the scheme and supply authoritative data as 
to the probable relative costs of energy pro- 
duced by water-power and steam-power 
respectively. It may well be that the 
advance of technical knowledge and prac- 
tice in the years that have passed since 
the Brabazon Committee reported may 
materially vary the comparison then made 
between the relative costs of water-power 
and steam-power production of energy. On 
the basis of the 1933 conditions, the 
economic advantage of a water-power 
scheme on the most favourable assump- 
tion was of small magnitude. The com- 
mittee did, however, state in their report 
that, in arriving at the conclusions therein 
set out, they had disregarded ‘‘ many con- 
siderations not of a technical character, 
such as the social, economic and industrial 
reactions of the scheme on the district,’ 
which they regarded as outside their terms 
of reference. Such considerations, in- 
cluding the advantage of providing a large 
measure of post-war employment spread 
over 15 years and the desirability of con- 
serving the national reserves of coal may 
induce H.M. Government favourably to 
consider a project which is undoubtedly 
practicable although not necessarily an 
economic undertaking measured by the 
usual standards. 


PROPOSED COMMUNITY 
CENTRES, LEEDS 


In connection with a paragraph pub- 
lished under the above heading in our 
issue for January 7, Mr. R. A. H, Livett, 
A.R.I.B.A., Housing Director, Writes :—- 

There is not, to my knowledge, a 10-year 
housing programme for Leeds estimated at 
a cost of 25 million pounds. The City of 
Leeds Post-War Housing Report, which I 
prepared for the Chairman of the Hous- 
ing Committce,’ includes for the building 
of 53,000 dwellings over a period of 20 
years and at a cost of 24 million pounds 
estimated on pre-war prices. 

“The scheme for the development of 
twelve Community Centres also referred to 
in your paper has nothing to do with post- 
war proposals, but is a scheme which I 
prepared and presented to the Housing 
Committee as far back as January, 1939. 

““ Quite recently I prepared plans and 
a model for the development of a large 
Commanity Centre linking up the Middle- 
ton and Belle Isle estates. This scheme 
has received the approval of the Housiug 
Committee and is now awaiting the appro- 
val of a special Committee of members of 
various Committees of the Corporation 
appointed to deal with the development of 
Community Centres. 

‘‘In the event of this scheme receiving 
approval it will then be placed before the 
Leeds City Council for final approval 
before ‘being submitted to the appropriate 
Ministry.” 

We are obliged to Mr. Livett for his 
explanation of the Leeds proposals, and 
regret, the inaccuracy of our report. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish jetters on profes- 
sional and other mattens of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not neacenrie 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible. 


Lutyens’s First Work. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—I was greatly interested to see 
the illustration given in your last issue of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’s first house, ‘‘ Crooks- 
bury,’ Farnham. Many of your readers 
will, I think, be no less interested to see 
the acomnpnn ras photograph of what I 
have always understood to be Lutyens’s 
very first job—a picturesque little build- 
ing at Shere, Surrey. He must have 
designed this in his early twenties. It 
shows @ most sympathetic handling of 
traditional materials in what Mr. Harold 
Falkner calls ‘‘ the Surrey vernacular ”’ 
manner. . 

Might I suggest that in view of the 
historic interest of this delightful little 
building the local authority should put a 
small plaque upon it recording it to be 
the first work of Sir Edwin Lutyens? 

SuRREYITE. 


The Post-war Housing Objective. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—An essential preliminary to’ any 
serious attempt to organise is to define the 
objective as accurately as possible by 
thorough analysis. 

Up to now, the post-war housing objec- 
tive has been variously and vaguely stated 
as the erection of three or four million 
houses during the first ten or twelve years 
after the war. Five million was the num- 
ber quoted by Mr. Bossom recently. 
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When one considers the vast machinery 
that, will have to be set in motion to 
achieve the desired cnd, one realises that 
the country can ill afford the waste and 
friction that will inevitably arise through 
pursuing an cbjective so vague, elastic or 
ill defined. 

To enable the resources of the building 
industry, and indeed of the country, to be 
applied effectively to the economical ful- 
filment of our real needs, the time has 
now arrived when our objective must be 
stated in more definite and scientifically 
assessed terms, ! 

One appreciates that the finishing 
touches to our estimates may have to 
follow on the heels of Government deci- 
sions about to be taken and on further war 
losses, but thig does not vitiate the now 
urgent necessity of defining our objective 
in more detail and with greater 
accuracy. 

There is, for example, a considerable 
difference between, say, 4,000,000 houses 
averaging 950 ft. super each, in ten years, 
and 3,000,000 houses averaging 750 ft. 
super each, in twelve years. 

There ig also a tremendous difference 
between a theoretical average of 400,000 
nouses a year and a practical programme 
which normally rises to a peak in relation 
to its span, and which in this example 
would ‘ peak ’’ at over 600,000 houses 
about the sixth or seventh year. 

It is also of the utmost importance that 
our emergency or distress requirements be 
correctly defined before final decisions are 
taken in connection with temporary or 
substitute construction housing. 

There is a grave danger that, in the 
absence of more facts, a housing panic will 
arise (if, indeed, it has not already arisen 


A SHOP AT SHERE, SURREY. Believed to be Sir Edwin Lutyens’s first work. 
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in some quarters) which, with very little 
fanning, might easily litter our country 
with housing atrocities, temporary or 
otherwise, quite unnecessarily and to our 
shame. 

Furthermore, the public must be 
acquainted with the facts of the situation 
they are facing, as early as possible, to 
bring about conditiona conducive to that 
degree of co-operation by them essential 
to the worthy and successful achievement 
of our national purpoge in the matter of 
housing. C. A. 

P.S.—It might yet be found that we 
require no more than 2,500,000 houses in 
twelve years. 


The M.o.H.S. Prime Cost Contract: 
Salaries during Sickness. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 
Srr,—The above contract was formu- 
lated as an emergency document primarily 
for war damage repairs, and, on the whole, 
is fairsand reasonable, but from time io 


‘time Local Authorities interpret clause. 


rather differently from the average builde-. 

One difficulty recently experienced by 
us is in connection with employment of a 
salaried foreman who, owing to illness, 
was absent from work for three days of 
one week. The position is that the con- 
tractor, who has probably employed him 
for a long number of years, obviously and 
only rightly has to pay him his full salary 
during the period of incapacity. The 
question is: Can the contractor legally 
reclaim the amount so paid from his 
client, provided, of course, the period does 
not exceed one week. 

We maintain without the slightest hesi- 
tation that the foreman being a weekly 
servant, the Local Authority, recognising 
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him as such, are bound to reimburse the 
contractor, as after having once agreed his 
salary they cannot suddenly change him to 
a daily or hourly servant to suit the cir- 
cumstances. he reason given for this 
attitude is under a certain clause in the 
above contract, which mentions that they 
only pay for the time the man is actuall 
on the site. What, therefore, is the posi- 
tion over recognised Bank Holidays? 

This brings us to the point of payment 
of holidays. for salaried employees. Under 
the existing arrangement the manual 
worker is covered by the Holidays with 
Pay Scheme and the contractor is reim- 
bursed accordingly; but no such arrange- 
ment is in operation concerning the weekly 
servant. urely some representation 
should be made by the London Master 
Builders’ Association to amend __ this 
anomaly. 

We strongly urge that a small Liaison 
Committee be formed by the National 
Fedération to deal with and decide on this 
and other unforeseen points which must 
inevitably arise in connection with a 
contract of this nature. 

It would be of interest to know if any 
other contractors have been experiencing 
similar difficulty in connection with this 
contract. 

W. Lowers anv Sons, Lrp., 
B. L. Morean, Director. 


Hackney, E.8. 


The London Building Industry. 

To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 
Sim,—At the beginning of this New Year, 
a year which may well be one of the most 
critical in our history, may I ask the 
courtesy of your columns to send a message 
to those of your readers who are builders, 
a message which, I hope, may also be in- 
teresting to those who are not. 

Great things are expected from the 
builders of the country when the war ends, 
and I am satisfied that the builders of 
London will be no whit behind their 
fellows in getting off with a good start. 
As many members of the Government have 
testified in very cordial terms, the builders 
of Great Britain have played their full 
part in assisting the war effort of the 
country. An even bigger task lies before 
them when the war ends. 

There will be difficult times before the 
building industry in the period of tran- 
sition from war to peace, and it is here 
that the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, of which I have the honour to be 
President—it is the London branch of the 
National Federation which represents the 
builders of the whole country—will have a 
big part to play. It is the body which 
negotiates with the Government, with the 
operatives, with the architects, surveyors 
and all the other bodies which touch the 
building industry in their professional 
work. So I say to those builders in your 
area of circulation, if there be any who 
may not already be members of the 
L.M.B.A. : Come in now and join us. You 
owe it to yourself: you owe it to your 
fellow-builders. Every employer should be 
a member of his trade association. The 
time to join is now—before the difficulties 
of = times force you = 

great opportunity. at is what. faces 
the building tedestes to-day. The builders 
of London, I am satisfied, will be worthy 


of it. 
H. C.. Harvanp. 
President, L.M.B.A. 
47, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


“* Pay-as-you-Earn”’ Income Tax. 

To THE Eprror or The Builder. 
Sm,—There are some aspects of the new 
obligations placed upon the building 
industry by the 
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income-tax policy to which all engaged in 
the industry should give their attention. 
To avoid chaos, no time should be lost in 
anticipating the additional work which 
will be thrown upon the accountancy and 
wages staffs of the firms: whether large or 
small. These matters have received but 
scant consideration in the years past as 
far as the great majority of small firms 
are concerned. Hitherto, my experience 
has been that the working week has 
terminated on one day,  time-sheets 
brought in overnight and wages paid 
during the succeeding day. It has been 
only just possible by squeezing meal-times 
or omitting them altogether to accomplish 
this in the past, but in future, with the 
additional labour strengths expected to be 
employed and the additional work in- 
volved by this new legislation, it will be 
physically impracticable to prepare wages 
and pay them in one day, even if we had 
all the one day; but under present condi- 
tions it has meant only about half a day, 
as the wages were required to be delivered 
to all sites of operations before leaving 
time. 

The issues involved by the new burden 
must be faced by the industry and with- 
out any further delay. It is my opinion, 
after 30 years’ experience, that arrange- 
ments should be made for a standardised 
week with not less than two days’ lying 
time. That is, the week should terminate 
on Tuesday finishing time with two days 
for the preparation of wages and check- 
ing, and tax computations and preparation 
of pay packets. The wages could be paid 
throughout Friday. It seems to me that 
it is time some steps were taken to face 
the matter along the lines mentioned 
above, or ‘some alternative equally 
feasible. 

On the method of computing and de- 
ducting tax I also think a too hurried 
decision has been made by the industry 
to adopt the Clayton basis of the three- 
weekly reference to the cumulative tax 
position of the worker. Whether the 
conditions of employment where this 
suggestion originated are different from 
ours and there is more stability I cannot 
say. My experience, which is no short 
one, would have induced me to prefer the 
weekly make-up of tax liability to the 
three-weekly one. I base this on volume 
of change of staff, which may be more 
pronounced in the provinces than in 
London, and may be more generally ex- 
perienced by the firms employing between 
50 and 150 than with the larger firms. 
Moreover, with the administrative staff 
employed by this type of firm there is not 
the scope for specialisation which there 
obviously will be in the offices of the 
larger firms. 

This means that every leaver in the 
three-weekly period will require to have 
his tax liability cleared up to the date of 
leaving, in addition to every newcomer 
within the period requiring a certain 
amount of check and counter-check with 
his previous employer. 

This indicates that there will be many 
makings-up in addition to the three- 
weekly ones, whereas the weekly make-up 
would limit the number of intermediate 
checks and computations Unless there 
are strong reasons not perceptible on the 
surface in favour of the three-weekly 
make-up, I should have favoured the 
weekly make-up. ' 

The matters mentioned above :. (1) in- 
creased lying time to permit the adminis- 
trative machinery to do its work; (2) 
training of specialists in large firms and 
special training for versatile technicians in 
smaller firms; (3) method and period of 
computation and make-up are urgent and 
should be mutually agreed by the joint 
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machinery of the industry so that what- 
ever is agreed can be on a national basis: 
and ready for operation before the end of 
March. 

If the industry is to have the public 
confidence it must face its problems before: 
they become acute, and with plenty of 
time to give them the most mature con- 
sideration. 

ARTHUR NOCKELS 
(Janam & Son). 
Scarborough. 


OBITUARY 


H. G. Atkin-Berry, M.C., A.R.1.B.A. 

The death is announced in Sumatra, im 
Japanese hands, of Mr. Henry Gordon 
Atkin-Berry, M.C., A.R.I.B.A., a mem- 
ber in the firm of Swan & Mackenzie, ot 
Singapore. 


Harry William Roberts, Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 


Many of our readers will regret to hear 
of the death of Mr. H. W. Roberts, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A., who was widely known as the 
author of several valuable textbooks on 
architectural drawing and _ perspective 
published anonymously as *SR’s 
Method... .”’ 

We take the following memoir from the 
R.ILB.A, Journal :— 

Mr. Roberts, who was born in the year 
following the Great Exhibition, 1852, 
started his career as an architect as a 
pupil in the office of J. H. and E. Dyer, 
of Alton, Hants; later he sat for one of 
the ‘‘ Voluntary Examinations in Architec- 
ture,’’ which were held by the R.I.B.A. in 
the days before the regular qualifying: 
examinations were held. 

After a time away from architecture as 
an industrial designer he returned to the 
profession towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century as Surveyor to the counties. 
of Stamford and Warrington, and took 
into partnership Thomas Gordon and later 
J. W. Simpson, A.R.I.B.A. His son, Mr. 
A. L. Roberts, F.R.1.B.A., now Hamp- 
shire County Architect, was articled to 
Roberts and Simpson. Mr. H. W. Roberts 
retired from practice about 1900 to devote 
himself to a close study of drawing and 
sketching and to write the books by which 
he is best known. 

From his schooldays he had combined 
considerable ability-as a draughtsman with 
a deep enthusiasm for the art and practice 
of sketching; he also possessed abilities, 
rare in an artist, as a mathematician. This 

mbination of talents and interest set 
the character of his creative thinking and 
work which was largely concerned with 
the mathematical and geometrical analy- 
sis of art and natural forms and the appli- 
cation of the principles elucidated by 
his analysis in the processes of creative 
designing. 

He lectyred and taught extensively, 
including among his pupils units of the 
Army during the last war, whom he 
lectured on perspective and panorama 
sketching. 

In the period of his career between his 
architectural pupilage and the end of the 
century he achieved some distinction as- 
a decorative artist, after having been a 
pupil of Dr. Christopher Dresser, working 
for part of the time as a designer of lace 
for Nottingham, but also producing from 
his London studio designs for carpets, 
wallpapers, glass, and tiles. 

Mr. Roberts lived to a ripe old age, 
healthy and vigorous to the very end, 
happy at having completed, in his last 
weeks, the manuscript of his last book, 2 
study of ‘‘ Rhythmic Designing,’ which 
is copiously illustrated by his own draw- 
ings. 
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VIEW SHOWING THE SCHOOL SHOP, 


ADDITIONS TO “HEATHFIELD” SCHOOL, ASCOT 
FRANCIS OSLER, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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BUILDING APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


COUNCIL’S FIRST REPORT. 

Pue first report* of the Building 
Apprenticeship and Training Council 
was made public on Monday. The 
history of events leading up to the 
formation of this Council and the pub- 
lication of its first report is that in 
November of 1942 the Education Com- 
mittee of the Central Council for 
Works and Buildings submitted to the 
Minister of Works a report on training 
for the building industry. The report 
contained a number of important pro- 
posals for dealing with the expansion 
and maintenance of the personnel in 
the industry, some of which were of a 
short-term nature, and one—the set- 
ting up of an Apprenticeship and 
Training Council for the Building 
Industry—of a definitely long-term 
application. 

After consideration of this document 
the Ministers of Labour and of Works 
jointly presented to Parliament in 
February last a White Paper, “ Training 
for the Building Industry’ (Cmd. 6428), 
which announced that the Government 
was ‘prepared to take the initiative in 
establishing without delay an Appren- 
ticeship and Training Council for the 
Building Industry, which will be pri- 
marily representative of the industry but 
will include representatives of other im- 
portant interested bodies, as well as of 
all Government Departments  con- 
cerned.” The primary function of the 
Council was defined as being ‘to ob- 
serve and advise on all matters concern- 


ing the recruitment, education and 
training of young persons for the indus- 
try, both for craftsmanship and manage- 


ment, and to encourage by all appro- 
priate means the development of craft 
apprenticeship schemes and student ap- 
prenticeship schemes’ on a comprehen- 
sive basis.” In addition, therefore, to 
all matters directly relating to appren- 
ticeship, education both before and 
during apprenticeship comes within the 
Council’s purview; such matters as. the 
regulation of wages, hours and condi- 
tions of employment do not. 


The Chairman’s Statement. 


In a statement on Monday, Sir Mat- 
comm TrustkaM Eve, Bt., K.C., chairman 
of the Council, explained the broad pro- 
visions of the Report. He said :— 

“Craftsmanship,” as related to the 
building industry, includes a very wide 
range of trades—carpenters and joiners; 
bricklayers; masons, slaters and tilers; 


plasterers; ainters and __ decorators; 
plumbers ; eating, ventilating and 
domestic engineers; glaziers; electri- 


cians; mastic asphalt layers; wood cut- 
ting machinists; mosaic and _ terrazzo 
workers. ' All craftsmen of each of these 
trades ought to be trained through ap- 
prenticeship, and the industry after the 
war ought to contain about 600,000 such 
craftsmen (including apprentices). Re- 
presentation on our Council is equally 
diverse in its character. There are 58 
members, 19 each from the various em- 
ployers’ and operatives’ associations, and 
19 representing certain professional’ in- 
stitutions concerned with the: industry, 
and certain educational bodies, together 
with representatives of certain (seven) 
Government Departments sitting in an 
‘advisory capacity. Our first Report has 
the unanimous agreement of all the 
members. 

The country will, immediately the war 
is over, be facing the necessity of putting 
a huge building programme in hand. 
Our part in this’ building’ programme 
seems to me to be summed up admirably 
in one sentence from the report of the 


* H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. 





Education Committee: ‘‘We feel that 
nothing must be left to chance this time; 
nothing less than building carried out by 
all, with pride of workmanship and un- 
willingness to do shoddy work, will 
enable us to achieve the standards now 
required.” 

“ Building carried out with pride of 
workmanship.” Those are the key words 
to the realisation of the mission with 
which we have been entrusted. And for 
that reason we have given priority in our 
consideration to the training and educa- 
tion of the nation’s boys prior to and 
during their apprenticeship. We hope 
very soon to report on some of the prob- 
lems relating‘ to training for manage- 
ment. In short, the aim of the country 
is a better-built Britain, and our aim is 
to provide a craft-educational charter for 
the youths who must be entrusted with 
a very large share indeed in this 
building. 

How is this aim to be achieved? In 
our view, primarily by a properly regu- 
lated system of apprenticeship, which 
must differ in many respects from the 
often insecure methods of past years. 
Undoubtedly there has been a great deal 
of good apprenticéship training in the 
past, even though the greater part of it 
was without any formality of written 
agreement of any sort, and often with- 
out any regard to the boys’ suitability 
for the work. It appears that the em- 
at was often unwilling to bind him- 
se 


to the boy owing to lack of con- ° 


tinuity of employment, which might 
mean that he would find himself under 
an obligation to pay wages without a 
return in work. Under this informal ap- 
renticeship, also, the boy was free from 
egal liability and would tend to leave 
the employer before completion of his 
training if he saw an opportunity to get 
the higher wage of a craftsman. Thus 
there was, on the one hand, no security 
of tenure for the boy, and, on the other, 
no security of service for the master, and 
the entry into the crafts of semi-skilled 
or untrained youths and men became a 
common practice. The so-called back- 
door of entry remained open. Even 
where apprenticeship was at its most 
satisfactory, comparatively few boys 
were able to supplement their training 
on the job by technical education during 
the daytime, and the others had to de- 
pend entirely on evening tuition after 
a hard day’s work. Good workmanship 
must be dependent. upon an educated 
appreciation of the job. It is that which 
it is our desire to foster—and this with- 


out any break in that vital relationship 


between master and apprentice. 

And so it is our view that, while the 
master remains—as he should—primarily 
responsible for training his apprentices, 
there must be two other factors brought 
into play which will have an important 
influence on the boy’s future, and there- 
fore on the future of building crafts- 
manship. 

1. So that he may start his ‘career 
reasonably equipped as an apprentice 
and later as a craftsman, he should 
receive before apereneyeeti junior 
pre-employment education for build- 
ing, and during the period of his ap- 
prenticeship he should receive part- 
time education at a technical course. 
Our definite recommendations are that 
a boy with apareres pre-apprentice- 
ship training should be given absolute 
priority in the selection of appren- 
tices, and that daytime release for at- 
tendance at a technical course during 
apprenticeship should be compulsory 
up to the age of 18 wherever it is 
available. 

2. In addition to the supervision by 
his master, a helpful and a watchful 
on should. be kept on his training 
throughout apprenticeship by an Ap- 
prenticeship Committee representative 
of the. industry and of other interests 


concerned with the well-being of the 
boys. To give practical effect to this 
view, we recommend that the Appren- 
ticeship Committee should in all cases 
be either a party to the indenture of 
apprenticeship or should be given suit- 
able powers under it. ; 

Tt is the Council’s view that the indus- 
try will be able for some years after the 
war to absorb all the apprentices forth- 
coming in each of the crafts without in 
any way prejudicing the employment of 
other wattans in it. Between 15,000 and 
20,000 will be required each year merely 
to make good normal peace time wastage 
by death and illness. This would give 
a total apprenticeship strength of 75,000 
to 100,000 on the basis of five years’ ap- 
prenticeship. Even if this number were 
exceeded it would be to the advantage 
of the industrv, since any number of 
apprentices in excess of those necessary 
to make good natural wastage would 
build up and strengthen the total force 
which has been depleted by the war, and 
the industry would be saved to that ex- 
tent the necessity of taking in partly 
trained adults. It is quite clear to us 
that the building industry will require 
in the post-war years something of the 
order of 100,000 apprentices all at one 
time undergoing their various stages of 
apprenticeship. 


An Apprenticeship Council algo 
Now a word as to the terms under 
which a lad should be bound to his em- 
ployer, and the employer to the lad. We 
attach importance to the form of the in- 
denture. ic should always be in writing 
and should be an enforceable contract. 
I have already mentioned that an Ap- 
prenticeship Committee should have 
powers ander every indenture. These 
powers broadly should be :— ; 
To inquire into the efficacy of the 
training of the apprentice and to con- 
sider reports from either party and 
from the schools, so as to ensure that 
instruction is being given in all such 
processes and operations as are required 
is proper training. : 
"ee tale deme to ensure, where circum- 
stances render it necessary, that appren- 
ticeship shall be completed with another 
loyer. 
“nro yelax, vary or suspend any of the 
conditions of apprenticeship | affecting 
training as may be necessary 1n the in- 
terests of employer or apprentice. ‘ 
To cancel the “apprenticeship in the 
event of continued failure of any party 
to comply with his obligations. i 
None of the powers of the Apprentice- 
ship Committee will, of course, interfere 
with the duty of the employer to snakes 
the apprentice in his [geamicrr craft 
and all the processes and operations in- 
volved in it. And in this connection we 
remind the industry that apprentices 
should not be employed on labouring 
work other than that which is necessary 
to give them a knowledge of their craft. 
There are other recommendations of i 
portance relating to age of entry and t 7 
period of probation. It will be, Sas 
think, an enormous step forward w ce 
all apprentices are indentured on “¥ 
lines we recommend in that paragrap. s 
One of our main duties is to assist = 
industry in the encouragement and oe 
ance . of apprenticeship. To this = 
it is, in our view, essential that the 
Council should have a record of all — 
boys already in or who in future wi 
enter the various branches of this indus- 
try to learn a craft. From this trecord— 
which to be effective must be complete— 
there. will be taken for enrolment on . 
Register of Apprentices the names 0 
those boys who have entered into» written 
agreements on terms which conform bane 
conditions of training approved by t - 
Council from time to, time. Where, bu 
only where, a boy has had the advantage 
of training under such approved condi- 
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tions, he will receive the Council’s Cer- 
tificate of eg oe of Apprenticeship 
at the end of his apprenticeship. One 
of the effects of this provision will be, I 
think, that both parents and boys will 
take every care that the apprenticeship 
agreement is in terms which will be 
approved. But where a boy is “ re- 
corded”’ as having been apprenticed 
under terms which do not comply with 
the approved conditions, it will be pos- 
sible to notify both apprentice and em- 
ployer in order to afford a chance to 
modify the agreement and bring it into 
line, so as to secure for the boy the 
benefits of Registration and Certificate. 
The Council hopes to bring into being 
as soon as possible a detailed system of 
Record, Registration, and Certificate on 
the above lines. 

The industry will want some 20,000 
boys a year, and if these are to become 
real craftsmen the industry must have 
its fair share of the best type of boy. 
How are they to be obtained? Parents, 
boys and schoolmasters must know of 
our proposals, and, what is far more 
important, must believe in them, and 
must feel that the industry offers to its 
craftsmen a real career. We have de- 
cided to use the cinema to help us. Two 
films will shortly be made and shown as 
early as possible this year. One will be 
‘designed to arouse the general interest 
of — and boys, and one will depict 
technical aspects of the various crafts, 


Obviously, an annual intake after the 
war of some 20,000 boys, coupled with a 
perc that most of them should receive 

efore apprenticeship junior pre-employ- 
ment education for building, and that 
all of them should attend during appren- 
ticeship one -day ‘a week at a technical 
course up to the age of 18, will involve 
a large increase in schools and also ‘in 
teachers of both general and special sub- 


jecls. A remarkable increase has already 
taken place in the last two years, thanks 
to the encouragement and a ae of the 


Board of Education and t 
Education Department, and of local 
education authorities. Prior to 1942 a 
total of some 300 annual places only were 
provided, nearly all in or near London. 
To-day there are 4,400 annual places. But 
remember the immediate post-war aim 
must be for at least 20,000 apprentices a 
year, most of whom should, if possible, 
have pre-employment education for 
building. Many areas still have no 
places, some too few even for existing 
needs. We press most strongly that 
action must be urgent and resolute. 
Hesitancy and indecision based on the 
possible course of war events which can- 
not be foreseen is to take altogether too 
gloomy a view of the situation. We must 
take an A ey view and a long-term 
view. ose who have had experience 
of these schools 7 highly of them, 
and builders who have apprenticed boys 
from them tell me they no longer look 
elsewhere for their recruits. 


The Staff for Training. 


Given the candidates and the schools, 
we reach the question of the staff neces- 
sary to impart this training. An ade- 
quate supply of capable teachers will 
be .a matter of urgent and capital 
national importance, and the present 
serious difficulties in this direction will 
be accentuated as the facilities expand. 
The requirements, on the basis of an 
annual school oat of only 10,000 boys, 
will be about 1, teachers and instruc- 
tors for pre-apprenticeship training 
schools alone. Even this igs a big force 
to build up, but I am happy to say that 
the Departments of Education have 
already taken steps to obtain the consent 
of.the Ministry of Labour to the release 
from ustry of the teachers of téch- 
nical subjects and the craft instructors 
necessary to deal with the immediate re- 
quirements of junior pre-employment 
education for building, and that they 
have. circularised local education 
authorities informing them how to 
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proceed in’ the matter. There are 
now in the schools.in England and 
Wales some 150-200 teachers and 
instructors, and it is understood that 
the Ministry of Labour will approve the 
transfer of a sufficient number of suit- 
able men from the industry to meet 
ongng needs, If the local authorities 
will take advantage of this situation the 
needs for existing students will be met, 
but the problem of recruiting teachers 
and instructors for future expansion re- 
mains, and in this connection we 
strongly recommend that the special 
needs of the building industry for well- 
trained apprentices should be urged upon 
ithe demobilisation authorities so as to 
secure that those who are to teach the 
boys both before and during apprentice- 
ship should be put into a class for early 
demobilisation. If such a course is de- 
cided on, then we think that men should 
be apaied for individually rather than 
throu a block release. This means 
ocal education authorities should 
be prepared to make individual applica- 
tion for the demobilisation of men as 
teachers and instructors as soon as 
Government policy permits. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said: 
This Council is a new experiment. It is 
not an Industrial Council, not a Statu- 
tory Body, not a Departmental Com- 
mittee. It comes into existence as the 
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result of the industry itself realising the 
need for’ the collaboration of all those 
inside and outside the industry who can 
influence the~ advancement, of «training 
for the building crafts. The machinery 
will be complete when the same cOlla- 
boration exists locally as effectively as 
it now does nationally. This is the first 
time such a thing has been tried, and 
the building industry is the first indus- 
try to try it. 


In reply to questions, the Chairman 
stated that the Council had no statutory 
authority; it would do its work by per- 
suasion. Two-thirds of the Council were 
drawn from the industry itself. While 
he agreed that stabilisation of working 
conditions by means of a guaranteed 
week would act as an encouragement to 
parents and boys, that question was out- 
side the Council’s terms of reference. 
Answering another question, Sir Malcolm 
said that while the Council considered 
that the trades mentioned would be pri- 
marily concerned, it would always be 
open to consider the views of those who 
might wish to extend the concern of the 
Council to other training for employ- 
ment in the industry. The pre-appren- 
ticeship period of training might be, he 
said, from 13-15, spanepucesrt® itself to 
begin not earlier than at 15. 


ARCHITECTURAL APPRECIATION 


CONFERENCE VIEWS. 

A CONFERENCE on the teaching of Archi- 
tectural Appreciation in Schools was held 
at the R.I.B.A., 66, Portland-place, W.1, 
on January 6. The Conference ».was 
attended by representatives of leading 
educational organisations representing 
schools throughout the -country. Mr. 
Basil Sullivan, C.I.E., F.R.I.B.A., was in 
the chair. 

Mr. Percy Tuomas, P.R.I.B.A., who 
welcomed the delegates, asked that they 
should look on the word “‘architecture’’-in 
a very broad way and let it include almost 
all types of physical environment. ‘‘ To 
restrict it to architecture in the sense of 
buildings or the elevations of buildings is 
not our intention,’ said Mr. Thomas, 
‘‘and I am sure that it is not yours. We 
are, as you probably know, very keenly 
interested in all aspects of physical envi- 
ronment, and I should like to feel that 
this conference will deal not only with the 
appreciation of the elevation of a building 
but with architecture in its very broadest 
sense.”’ 

Mr. Svuttivan said. that the R.I.B.A. 
Committee for the teaching of architec- 
tural appreciation, of which he was chair- 
man, were keenly interested in what they 
came to call ‘‘the Berkshire experiment,” 
for from it and from similar experiments 
elsewhere they wished to learn what lines 
of development would be practicable. 
They hoped that eventually the Board of 
Education might be induced to promote a 
nation-wide scheme through the training 
colleges and training departments, but 
they realised that harm could be done if 
it were launched on the wrong lines. They 
saw no advantage in approaching the 
President of the Board and requesting 
him to impose from the top a half- 
considered scheme; they wished to bring 
to him a request supported by the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the teaching and 
architectural professions, informed by 
work already done, together with their 
offer of help. The Committee, with the 
assistance of Mr. Carter, the R.I.B.A. 
Librarian, had prepared a short list of 
books on architecture and planning, which 
was especially compiled for the use of 
teachers and for use in schools. That list 
had just been printed by the R.I.B.A. A 
document headed ‘‘ General Principles for 


the Teaching of Architectural Apprecia- 
tion in Schools’ had also been prepared, 
and consisted of an outline prepared by 
the R.I.B.A. Committee for the teaching 
of architectural appreciation in schools, 
based on conclusions drawn from the ex- 
periment in Berkshire, where a course of 
eleven lectures was given to school- 
teachers in the summer of 1942, 

An address followed, by Mr. Cirovcu 
Wuutms = Exuts, M.C., . F.R.IB.A., 
M.T.P.I., who said that one of the troubles 
about post-war reconstruction and plan- 
ning was that while we democratically 
ae that we would give people what they 
wanted, the poor dears did not know what 
they did want, and how could they? They 
did not know the first thing about plan- 
ning or building or amenities or anything 
else; they were in the dark. That was 
why many even at this late hour were 
doing what they could to enlighten those 
who had votes for loca] government bodies 
and for Parliament. If what we were try- 
ing to do now had been started a decade 
or so ago, there was no question about it 
that the resulting set-up at the end of this 
war would be far better than in fact it 
was going to be because of the lack of 
intelligent demand. That did not mean 
that less should be done for the children ; 
we were not doing nearly enough as it was, 
nor should we be. It simply meant that 
it was all partly labour lost unless and 
until we did a great deal more for the 
world at large as well. 

‘*In concentrating first on the schools,’ 
said Mr. Williams-Ellis, ‘‘ we are, I feel, 
starting at the right spot, because they are 
obviously the beginning and end of every 
circle, whether vicious or virtuous; but 
we, or others equally vigorous, need to be 
working away at that circle right the way 
round its long circumference—children, 
teachers, Board of Education, publishers, 
toy-makers, parents, builders, even archi- 
tects, and the public at large; which 
means the general environment, human 
and otherwise.’’ But it was no use pro- 
viding something in the school which 

eemed quite separate and quite different 
from reality outside. We had to do it to 
some extent, of course, because we had to 
start somewhere; but it was going to have 
very much less effect than it would other- 
wise have unless at the same time the 
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children could see some evidence outside 


of a connection between what they were. 


shown as new and good and what they 
saw outside. 

In the discussion that followed, Miss 
Key (National Union of Women Teachers) 
suggested that children’s attention should 
be particularly directed towards their own 
school. They had to sit in disgraceful 
buildings for the major part of their time. 

Mr. Baron (Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters) suggested that a good many 
old and disgraceful school-buildings were 
simply there because they were put up as 
permanent buildings. When it came to the 
new programme of school building there 
was likely to be a very considerable body 
of opinion, at any rate in the schools and 
among education authorities, in favour of 
quite frankly putting up shacks, because 
then they could be scrapped at the end of 
25 years.—In reply, Mr. Witi1ams-E xis 
said that the Swedes in particular had 
shown that it was possible to put up the 
most elegant shacks when the work was 
done by a skilful architect. ‘ 

Mr. Oswatp Muiineg, F.R.I.B.A., said 
that the impression had been given that 
abroad they were building wonderful and 
beautiful buildings, whereas in England 
we were doing nothing. Of course that 
was not the case. The idea of putting up 
buildings of the shack type was, he 
thought, utterly and entirely wrong. One 
did not get the right spirit. ‘‘I can say 
almost without fear of contradiction that 
you can build a straightforward brick 
building quite as cheaply as any sort of 
temporary building of concrete or wood. 
Let us, therefore, have the building of 
our future schools done in a very direct 
manner, but build permanently and solidly 
and of decent material, such as brick, 
which is an English material.”’ 

Dr. H. V. Lancuester, F.R.I.B.A., 
suggested that those who were profession- 
ally connected with schools and interested 
in them should see what they could do 
by colour and decoration with some of the 
worst types of school which existed and 
which we should not be able to get rid of 
very quickly. 

Mr. Witiiam Bussy (Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools) criticised two aspects of some 
modern school design. The first was the 
occurrence of circular or semi-circular 
windows to light very important parts of 
the school, wasting thereby very good 
possibilities from the point of view of 
lighting. The other point was the preva- 
lence of lighting which was very far from 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Tennyson suggested the produc- 
tion of a suitably illustrated mass-edition 
book which could be put into the hands 
of school governors and others who 
controlled these things. 

In the afternoon session Mr. WILLIAM 
F. Morris proposed the following resolu- 
tion, which was carried nem. con. :— 

‘* This Conference of school teachers and 
others interested in education has met at 
the invitation of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to discuss the teaching 
of architectural appreciation in schools. 

‘‘The Conference wishes to record its 
conviction that an appreciation of the ways 
in which men have built, as spirit and 
ambitions have developed—under varying 
conditions of climate, of materials, and of 
mechanical skill—should be used to link to- 
gether such subjects as history, geography 
and art, and ois them to a child’s own 
experience of familiar things. 

‘‘The Conference fully realises that 
appreciation of this type cannot be evoked 
in children on any wide scale unless it is 
first. evoked in their teachers, and: appeals 
to the Board of Education to consider how 
this might best be achieved.” 
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MR. LESLIE WALLIS, J.P., F.1.0.B., who is 
due to retire this week from a busy and 
fruitful year of office as President of the 
National Federation. Caricature by Sallon. 


POST-WAR BUILDING 
L.M.B.A. SUGGESTIONS. 


Tue London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion announces in its annual report, which 
was considered at a meeting held yesterday 
in London, that for the past six months 
it has had a committee at work on post- 
war problems in the building industry. It 
has sent a memorandum, given in full in 
the report, to the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, with a request 
that it be considered and forwarded to 
the Government. 

There are many matters likely to affect 
the building industry in the immediate 
post-war period, says the memorandum, 
which should be agreed within the in- 
dustry; there are others on which the 
Government must decide. Decisions on 
both are necessary for a correct perspective 


in any plan or programme for the building 


industry after the war. 
1, DEMoBILISATION, 

(a) At: the end of the war in Europe it 
is anticipated that men will gradually be 
made available from the Forces for ab- 
sorption by industry. Men and women 
from munition works may also be available 
on a semi-peacetime basis. We shall be 
expected to absorb both from munitions 
and the Forces men who formerly were in 
the building industry. 

This involves a programme available to 
be put into operation at very short notice, 
as ours will be the one industry capable of 
a quick turn round from war to peace pro- 
duction. This means the demobilisation of 
key-men first, to enable us to arrange for 
the employment of the rank and file of 
the trade. 

(b) At the close of the war in the Far 
East an even bigger programme of build- 
ing will have to be arranged ahead, and 
again the demobilisation of essential men 
first is of vital importance. 

2. Rerarnrna Key-MeEn. 

The Government has said that it looks to 
the building industry for a ‘‘ quick get- 
away’ after the war. 

We view with serious apprehension the 
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present diminishing Government pro- 
gramme. The, numbers of efficient men 
and. staff in the industry have already 
been reduced to danger level. Any further 
withdrawals would reduce the trade to an 
ineffective level and render it incapable of 
a quick start on even a very reduced post- 
war programme. We warn the Government 
that any further call-up would be a real 
menace, and we urge that in order to 
ettable men to be retained in the industry 
asd to train apprentices now who will be 
so greatly needed later, a building pro- 
gramme should be arranged immediately 
and put in hand at once. 


3. Licenstnc ArreR THE War. 

The. building industry, like every other 
industry, has had to submit to many con- 
trols during the war. These have been 
necessary and they have produced results. 
But they have been costly. 

For the post-war period we recommend : 

(a) All building work to be proceeded 
with at once should be licensed, bearing in 
mind the labour available in the country, 
and with due allowance made for men 
travelling from one job to another, sick- 
ness, etc. To license for the total force 
apparently available would result only in 
a shortage of labour. 

(b) For as long as is necessary, maximum 
prices for essential building materials 
should be fixed, having in mind the free. 
ing of markets at the earliest possible 
moment. Maximum prices are the only 
control necessary for materials. When 
materials come into full supply the market 
should be freed. Prices will then fall 
steadily. 

On these questions we offer the follow- 
ing suggestions :— 

(a) Maintenance arrears should be got 
rid of now so as to relieve the industry for 
the post-war new building programme. 
This would put this class of work outside 
the licensing scheme. Maintenance there- 
after might be limited fora period. _ 

(b) Many owners of premises which 
have been totally or partially destroyed 
have been the greatest sufferers. They 
have not had the use of their premises, and 
have lost both the capital value and the 
annual income. If they so desiré, and 
town-planning permits, they should be 
among the first to be allowed to rebuild. 

(c) In any percentages of labour avail- 
able for new building, we urge the Govern- 
ment to bear in mind that before the war 
more than 75 per cent. of the work carried 
out by the building industry was for 
private enterprise. In our opinion it 1s 
important that provision should be made 
for a very appreciable percentage of 
licensing to be available for this class of 
work. P 

In totally “‘ blitzed”? areas it may be 
necessary. for the Government to consider 
temporary construction to get the people 
quickly rehoused, while the whole area is 
being replanned, and new roads, sewers 
and other services are being constructed 
Any such provision should very definitely 
be of temporary construction, to ensure 
that it is not retained indefinitely and so 
become slums. 


5. OVERTIME. 

The building industry has repeatedly 
pointed out to the Government that it 
considers the excessive hours men have 
been forced by Government instruction to 
work during the war has been 

(1) Totally unproductive ; 

(2) The cause of serious loss of morale ; 

(3) Thoroughly uneconomical and most 
costly. J 

The trade unions and employers’ organi- 
sations have agreed on a 44-hour standard 
working week, and we strongly advise the 
Government after the war not to interfere 
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in what have so long been the happy rela- 
tions between employers and ps. Shaeat 
Further, we recommend that the industry 
should not consider working overtime ex- 
cept where occasional and exceptional 
circumstances render it necessary for 
safety or other essential reasons. 


6. Payment By Resvuuts. 

The payment-by-results scheme was im- 
posed on the industry by the Government, 
and the basis of it-was never agreed by the 
industry. 

Before the war men were paid a reason- 
able and agreed rate for a reasonable rate 
of output. The Government basis destroyed 
the idea that a reasonable output should 
be given for an agreed rate of pay. 


It is important to restore this, and the 
only means of doing so is by repeal of the 
Essential Work Order. Defence of the 
Realm Act Regulation 56AB should be re- 
tained and amended so as to make provi- 
sion forypayment by results by agreement 
between employers and employees, 


HOUSING: AN IMPORTANT 
REPORT 


A Report upon the post-war develop- 
ment of housing within the area of the 
Rural District Council of Whiston, Lancs. 
contains some important recommenda- 
tions. -The report has been prepared by 
Mr. Watson Garbutt, Engineer and Sur- 
veyor to the Council. The Report states : 

“The hope may be expressed here that 
some stricter form of control will be exer- 
cised over the erection of permanent 
dwelling-houses after the war. My sugges- 
tion to this end would be the setting up 
of an ‘ Area Arbitration Committee,’ com- 
posed of a number of known and respected 
master builders, to whom representations 
could be made on bad cases of ‘jerry 
building’ by local authorities and house 
purchasers. Any builder proved by such 
a committee to have deliberately and/or 
consistently failed to adhere to the normal 
bye-law standard of good building should 
then be faced with the possibility of the 
following penalties—viz., (a) prosecution, 
with heavy fine on conviction; (6) barred 
from building for a period of months or 
years ; ~, * (c) blacklisted by building 
societies. It is suggested that this pro- 
cedurg should be an addition to present 

wers under building bye-laws and the 

ublic Health Act, 1936. 


Statutory Use of Registered Architects. 


“ The registration of architects now being 
an accomplished fact, it is further sug- 
gested that the latest building bye-laws 
should be amended after the war to provide 
that the preparation of plans of all dwel- 
ling-houses, etc., should be carried out only 
by registered architects. This would mitigate 
those difficulties which have been encoun- 
tered by the Council and their advisory 
panel of architects when giving considera- 
tion to the design and external appearance 
of buildings. 

“TI believe that the erection of any 


et realistic structure requires. the.. 


onest, conscientious co-operation of both 
trained architect and craftsman builder, 
and if the above-mentioned recommenda- 
tions were put into effect it could be ex- 
pected that the worth of the builder and 
the architect would become more fully 
recognised by all adult members of the 
general public, some of whom have 
viously spent more care and thought on 
= urchase of gr ‘eng. on that of the 
welling in which t robably spend 
the rest of their lives.’’ Bs 1? 

The Report has been approved by the 
Counc]. 
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“PLAN NOW ”’ 


THE NEED FOR GOVERNMENT 
GUIDANCE. 


Constructive addresses on post-war 
town and country planning were given ky 
representative speakers at a lunchzon 
meeting of the London Master Builders’ 
Association's South-Eastern Area at 
Bromley on Wednesday, January 12. 

Mr. R. Baker-Smith (Area Chairman) 
presided, and among the large company 
present were Mr. H. C. Harland (Presi- 
dent, London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion), Councillor Leonard Lyle (Mayor of 
Bromley), Mr. 8. Critchley Auty ,Town 
Clerk of Bromley), Sir Stephen Tallents 
(Public Relations Officer, Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning), Mr. A. H. 
Adamson (former President of the London 
Master Builders’ Association), Mr. F. 
Sutton Smith, F.R.I-B.A. (Chairman, 
Croydon Chapter of the S.E. Society of 
Architects), Mr. H. H. Friday ‘Area 
Vice-Chairman), Mr. W. H. Gough 
Cooper (Area Secretary), Mr. R. C. 
Hammett (Area Treasurer), Mr. 8. G. A. 
Mantle (Chairman of the North-West Kent 
Town Planning Committee), Mr. H. Cliffe 
(Borough Engineer, Bromley), Mr. J. 
Dove (Borough Engineer, Beckenham), 
Mr. J. W. Ellingham (Past Area Chair- 
man), and Mr. Friday, senior. 

Councittor Mantz, the first speaker, 
said that the pre-war work of the North- 
West Kent Joint Town Planning Com- 
mittee was not altogether satisfactory. In 
the first place, the committee could only 
advise and adopt persuasive measures ; 
they had no power to act. The committee 
endeavoured to obtain the co-operation of 
local authorities, but that was not always 
obtainable. They tried to co-ordinate a 
planning scheme with the plans of local 
authorities, but co-ordination was seriously 
handicapped because of the varying stages 
of planning schemes reached by local 
authorities. Some had schemes, some were 
in the process of preparing schemes, and 
others had made no move at all. It was 
not to be wondered at that not much pro- 
gress was made in planning in the North- 
West Kent area. Some builders co- 


operated in the various schemes, but some 


did not. For instance, adjoining estates 
were laid out without conformity of style. 
In his opinion, a national plan should be 
prepared by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, who should lay down 
exactly what he wanted, and define the 
policy to enable the plan to be carried out. 

Mr. Harotp Currre, Borough Engineer, 
Bromley, directed attention to the diffi- 
culties in the heavily blitzed areas of 
London. The only way in which those 
areas could be redeveloped to town plan- 
ning requirements was for either the 
Government or the local authority con- 
cerned to. buy out all those different plots 
and say, ‘‘ Now we have got the plots 
either for sale or lease to be developed 
in accordance with a predetermined plan.”’ 
Until that was done he could. see chaos, 
and ‘very little possibility of better plan- 
ning than existed before the war in those 
particular areas. 


Waiting for the Government. 

Mr. F. Surron Smirx said architects, 
like builders, were waiting for a definite 
lead from the Government. It was impera- 
tive, if they were to be prepared for: re- 
housing immediately after the war, that 
the should get on with the schemes now 
aad: get them in concrete form, so that 
they could start: when circumstances per- 
mitted. But schemes were postponed by 
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local authorities and valuable time was 
lost. He hoped when the war ended that 
architects and builders would have con- 
siderable help from local authorities. He 
hoped that there would be greater co- 
operation between the architectural pro- 
fession and the building industry. No 
house ought to be erected without the 
services of an architect. 

Mr. H. C. Harvanp, President of the 
L.M.B.A., summing up the discussion, said 
the London: plan was a great plan. It 
dealt with the skeleton of future develop- 
ment. There were all the other things to 
be filled in by the proper authorities. 
There was 2 real need for national plan- 
ning. Who was going to do it? The 
L.C.C. had set a lead which might be 
adopted by similar authorities. The 
R.I.B.A. were preparing a plan. They said 
national planning should have three 
objects in view, trunk roads, means of 
communication, no sporadic growth. They 
wanted to get on with the job after the 
war, and if they could get rid of some of 
the Ministries with which they were sur- 
rounded to-day they would do it all the 
quicker. 

Addressing members of the Area at the 
business meeting which! followed, Mr. 
A. H. Apamson, Chairman of the London 
Contracts Committee, made a strong plea 
for unity in the industry. Every London 
builder, he said, should belong to the 
L.M.B.A. There must in the building 
industry be a feeling of brotherhood. 
That was best secured through member- 
ship of the London builders’ trade asso- 
ciation. 


LANDLORD & TENANT BILL 


Tue new landlord and Tenant (Requisi- 
tioned Land) Bill recently introduced in 
the House of Lords, dealing with the 
rights of parties to leases of requisitioned 
land, has evoked a certain amount of 
criticism in various quarters, especially 
among surveyors and others concerned 
with the management of leasehold pro- 
perty. For example, a special Committee 
of the Incorporated Association of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, after a careful 
examination of the Bill, has submitted a 
Memeorandum to the Lord Chancellor and 
other Law Officers, pointing out that one 
of the effects of the Bill would seem to be 
that of discriminating somewhat unfairly 
in favour of the lessee as against the 
lessor, and in certain cases such dis- 
crimination might be heavily unjust. Sug- 
gestions for remedying this are contained 
in the Memorandum of the I.A.A.8. 


‘* PAY-AS-YOU-EARN ”’ 


A ‘‘ Modified (Alternative) Pay-as-you- 
Earn Scheme,’’ prepared by Mr. J. 
Clayton, A.C.A., has been sanctioned by 
the Board of Inland Revenue. We under- 
stand that the conditions under which the 
scheme may be adopted are as follows :—— 

(1) An employer wishing to use the 
modified scheme must apply to his local 
Inspector of Taxes and must be able to 
satisfy the. Inspector as to the general 
consent. of his- employees. 

(2) This consent may be obtained separ- 
ately by the employers concerned or ob- 
tained by way of agreement in a given 
industry between the authorised represen- 
tatives of employers and employees. 

(3) If an employer prefers, he may make 
the adjustment by reference to the cumula- 
tive tables at the end of every week or 
every second week instead of every third 
week, but adjustments at longer intervals 
will not. be permitted. 

(4) Adjustments by reference to the 
cumulative tables must take place on an 
employee leaving. 
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THE FUTURE OF 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL USES. 


SPEAKING at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Supervising Electrical Engineers at 
the ELM A. Lighting Service Bureau on 
January 8, Mr. W. J. Jones, M.Sc., 
M.I.E.E., Director of the Electric Lamp 
Manufacturers’ Association, outlined the 
future possibilities of lighting by the 
fiuorescent lamps so widely used in war 
factories in this country. 

Ate soeee out that at present prac- 
tically all fluorescent lighting equipment 
is being devoted to industrial installations, 
Mr. Jongs said: ‘‘ Fluorescent lighting 
will sw the board not only because of 
its overall economy for most purposes but 
also because its shape and low brightness, 
and other advantages such as reduced 
heating effect, lend themselves ideally to 
its incorporation in built-in lighting 
schemes with artistic as well as utilitarian 
merit. In due course, after the war, we 
shall be providing fluorescent tubes in 
different sizes and probably different 
colours from the 80-watt 5-ft. tube.”’ 

‘Investigation and research have 
shown,”’ the speaker continued, ‘‘ that in 
spite of their elongated shape, trough- 
shaped industrial reflectors for fluorescent 
lamps mounted at the heights usually em- 
ployed for general lighting have an effi- 
ciency and a distribution very similar to 
those of standard dispersive industrial 
reflectors for gas-filled lamps, and it there- 
fore becomes possible to apply the appro- 
priate coefficient of utilisation and spacing 
ratio and to make use of the well-known 
lumen method of design.”’ 

As an example he quoted the coefficient 
of utilisation for a room 20 ft. by 20 ft. 
with fittings mounted 7 ft. above the 
plane of work, with very light ceiling and 
light walls, this would be 0.54 in the case 
of single-lamp fittiigs, which, if spaced 
10 ft. apart, would give a service illu- 
inination of about 9 foot-candles. 'Two- 
lamp fittings correctly designed would give 
ubout 16 foot-candles and three-lamp fit- 
tings about 23 foot-candles, the slight 
reduction in efficiency with multi-lamp 
fittings being unavoidable if the anti-glare 
properties of the fitting are to be retained 
and if reasonable compactness is required. 

‘Tt has been stated,’ continued the 
lecturer, ‘‘ that continuous parallel lines 
of fluorescent lamps spaced 1 foot apart 
at ceiling level will give 275-375 foot- 
candles of illumination in an_ ordinary 
room, depending on its dimensions and 
decorations, and that comfort is increased 
by illumination of this order. That is 
undoubtedly true, but with incandescent 
lamps it is not generally true after a level 
of about 50 foot-candles is passed. 


Lighting, an Art and a Science. 


‘Lighting is both an art and a science. 
It is already possible for a lighting en- 
gineer to provide in his lighting scheme 
the contrasts shown on an_architect’s 
wash drawing, and if the result is not then 
satisfactory it will be the architect who 
is to blame for not examining the scheme 
in its initial stages under the correct illu- 
mination level. For some years now there 
has been a growing realisation that light 
is not merely a utility enabling normal 
life to be continued after dark, but is 
something which can be used to increase 
the pleasure, the health, or the profit of 
all. ‘Lighting engineers have sometimes 
been criticised by artists and architects 
for judging a lighting scheme in terms of 
vot-candles, rather as a picture might ke 
assessed by the quality of paint, used. 
True, the ultimate success of a lighting 
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installation is based on an appeal to the 
eye—an ope which cannot be measured 
—but calculations of foot-candles and 
brightness are necessary steps in producing 
that appeal. Engineering is often a com- 
promise between the theoretical and the 
practical, and because this is true of light- 
ing matters as of others we must learn to 
temper the results obtained in a laboratory 
with experience in the field.” 

‘* T hope and believe,’’ concluded the 
speaker, ‘‘ that the day will come when 
artificial light will cease to be a cobweb- 
catching device hanging from the ceiling 
and will become part of the structure, 
originally provided as a matter of course 
by the architect or builder in the same 
way as he now makes provision for the 
drains, leaving the occupier to provide 
touches of colour or decoration by supp!e- 
mentary lighting, as part of his furnish- 
ings. 

‘The future of lighting is dependent 
on the team work of the electrical indus- 
try asa whole. The electric lamp interests 
can and will produce more efficient light 
sources; the fittings makers will design 
uew and better fittings; but in each 
instance the progress made will depend 
upon the facilities eto for their use. 
It is important to have one standard size 
of plug, one standard voltage throughout 
the country, and a greater measure of 
uniformity in methods of charging for 
electricity.” 


Guildford Cathedral. 

In connection with the article on 
Guildford Cathedral in our issue of 
January 7, it should have been stated 
that the stonework contract was en- 
trusted to Messrs. J. Bysouth, Ltd., of 
South Tottenham, N.15. 


B.S. Specification. 

The following British Standard Specifi- 
cation has been issued from 2, Victoria- 
st, BW7,2. 

Specification for Domestic Hot Water 
Supply Boilers—Material Constructicn 
and Scantlings. (B.S. No. 758, Part 5. 
1943.) (Price 2s. post free.) 
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TEMPORARY POST-WAR 
BUILDING 
AERODROMES AS AN EXPEDIENT. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: It is uni- 
versally agreed that rehousing will be one 
of the main preoccupations of the country 
after the war and that normal building 
methods will be quite inadequate to cope 
with the shortage of houses. 

The Ministry of Works is investigating 
all possible alternatives to orthodox 
methods, including numerous prefabri- 
cated designs. 4 

Simultaneously, town planning com- 
mittees have been issued with full details 
of 15 of the prettiest villages in the United 
Kingdom as guidance for their post-war 
planning. 

How are these two aims to be recon- 
ciled? On the one hand, we are to seek 
to retain and enhance the beauty that is 
England, on the other to rush up hundreds 
of thousands of prefabricated houses which 
at best can be little more than passable 
makeshifts, and in many cases ugly ones. 

The countryside is already defaced with 
hundreds of aerodrome sites and military 
hutted camps. Are we to make matters 
still worse by the erection of thousands of 
‘‘ substitute ’’ houses which are only 
required as a temporary expedient to tide 
over the period till proper and lasting 
homes can be provided for our people? 

It would seem that this rehousing of 
the people can be approached from another 
angle. We have to hand, and already con- 
structed, many hundreds of aerodromes 
complete with quite excellent temporary 
living accommodation. With a minimum 
of additional expenditure 2 selected num- 
ber of these could be made to provide 
gy ne living for their inhabitants. 

Already provided on the majority of 
these aerodrome sites we find large dining 
halls, complete with excellently fitted 
kitchens ; halls for theatricals, cinemas and 
enn hot baths and showers are avail- 
able. 

As regards sport, it is only necessary to 
point out that squash courts and bilhard 
rooms are usually already provided and the 
airfield itself offers quite ideal facilities 
for cricket, football, tennis, etc. The 
private roads, runways and_ perimeter 
tracks afford convenient and safe sites for 
children to enjoy their cycling and roller 
skating. 

In short, these camps already provide 
facilities for reasonable comfort and for 
varied communal sport and enjoyment far 
in excess of those available at the majority 
of so-called ‘‘ holiday camps.’’ 

lt would be necessary to supplement 
theze existing facilities in various direc- 
tions before workers and their families 
could be induced to live in them pending 
completion of their permanent home. 

Free and ample bus services should be 
provided from the camp to the nearest 
towns, and these services should be supple- 
mented by a private hire car or taxi ser- 
vice, which should be available to resi- 
dents at all times and at nominal cost. 

The expenditure on all such additional 
facilities would be negligible in comparison 
with the alternative expenditure on ‘‘ sub- 
stitute ’’ houses which would never satisfy 
their occupants as permanent homes. 

Residents in camps, fully developed and 
provided with special facilities, would 
realise that a real temporary effort was 
being made on their behalf, and during 
their sojourn in camp would have quite 
exceptional opportunities for a life full of 
varied enjoyments and entertainments at 
minimum cost. 

With rehousing completed in a perma- 
nent and artistic manner all surplus camps 
would be dismantled. 
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CONCRETE AND ITS IMPROVEMENT 


THE ROLE OF ADMIXTURES. 
By M. Sprnvet. 
(Former Member of the International 
Association for Testing Materials; Con- 
sulting Member of the Austrian Concrete 
Association.) 

CoMPARED with natural stones and 
bricks, modern concrete is still a very 
young building material which has sur- 
passed all expectations, though its highest 
qualities have yet to be fully developed. 
The reaction of the different minerals of 
the cement clinker during the mixing and 
placing (workability, bleeding, etc.) and 
during setting and hardening under the 
different conditions on the job is still an 
open matter, and so is the question as 
to how the proportions of these minerals 
influence the important properties of con- 
crete, such as tensile, compressive, bend- 
ing and bond strength, resistance to wear 
and to aggressive waters and gases, and 
the resistance to weather and frost—i.e., 
durability. If we consider that this 
still so mysterious Portland cement has to 
combine with aggregates of various types 
of stones of different composition, pro- 
portioning and grading, and with very 
different. percentages of water and_ air, 
then we can imagine how complex the 
problem of concrete making still is, thougi 
the job is often done by simple workers. 
But if the mortar and:concrete have to be 
made and placed under. severe conditions 
such as under water pressure or in deep 
water, in frost or great heat, in inacces- 
sible, very small spaces, or in very large 
buildings, such as large dams, by pump- 
ing or guniting under severe conditions, 
etc., then concrete making is setting prob- 
lems to civil and structural engineers, 
builders, contractors and workers. In 
such circumstances, they have been glad 
to know that there were products available 
called waterproofers, improvers, admix- 
tures, etc., to be added to the mortar and 
concrete which will help them to overcome 
the various difficulties, which seemed in- 
surmountable without using additions. 

The same is true if the highest early 
strength possible is needed for concrete 
to be put into service up to six hours after 
placing, instead of after weeks or days. 
In such cases, comprising not only urgent 
repairs of machine foundations, concrete 
floors and roads, etc., but also the most 
complicated civil engineering structures, 
the admixtures have to be added on he 
site to ordinary Portland cements, to rapid 
hardening Portland cements and to high 
aluminous cements. 

Initially, admixtures were looked at 
with distrust by some cement and con- 
crete experts, but now the position has 
changed completely on the Continent, in 
the U.S.A., and apparently also in this 
still very conservative country. Recently 
I have seen with great pleasure in ‘* Con- 
crete and Constructional Engineering,” 
May, 1943, a paper, ‘“‘ Effects of the 
Addition of Calcium Chloride to Port- 
land Cements and Concretes,’”’ by A. J. 
Newman, of the Building Research 
Station, Garston, where the great. benefit 
achieved with this addition, at first in 
Switzerland more than 25 years’ ago, 
have been confirmed by scientific ~esearcn 
work also in this country. Still, calcium 
chloride is only one of the many dozens 
of chemicals used in various combinations 
with many other chemicals as additions to 
Portland cement and concrete, such, for 
example, as :— 

1. Various, mostly organic, chemicals 
added as dispersing agents, etc., to reduce 
the water-cement ratio, and to improve the 
flowability, plasticity, workability, density 


and strengths of concretes of every descuip- 
tion. 

2. Various, mostly ozganic, chemicais 
added as air-entraining agents to improve 


the resistance to frost of concrete for roads ‘ 


which are to be de-iced with calcium 
chloride. 

3. Various, mostly inorganic, chemicals 
added to accelerate the setting of cement 
more than. can be achieved with calcium 
chloride, and also some other chemicals 
added to retard the setting. 

4. Vazious chemicals added to make 
mortar and concrete water repellent and 
waterproof, to avoid efflorescence, etc. 

5. Various chemicals added to improve 
the resistance to aggressive gases, water, 
various chemicals, oils, etc., as far as it 
is possible to do so with regard to the com 
position of cement and the aggressives in 
question. 

6. Some chemicals intended to reduce 
the heat development of cements during 
setting and hardening, to reducé the 
shrinkage of concretes in the air, etc. 

7. Not included in the above are those 
inorganic and organic chemicals used tor 
impregnating and/or painting the con- 
crete surfaces, etc, 

Just as on calcium chloride, it may be 
hoped that the Research Station and other 
well-known research laboratories in this 
country will continue their tesearch work 
on the manifold other additions, some of 
which have already a great effect when 
added only in parts of per mille of the 
weight of cement. 

Although there can be no doubt about 
the great advantages to mortar and con- 
crete of additions which have. been in- 
vented, manufactured and used by firms 
of great experience who have specialised 
on this matter for a long time, we are still 
in the beginning of a great development 
which started on the Continent and is just 
now at the peak also in the U.S.A., as may 
be seen from the following example :— 
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Large Concrete Dams. 

The large concrete dams built. in Europe 
and the U.S.A. after the last war did. not. 
withstand .weather .and frost, so. that, the 
disintegrated concrete on the surface of 
some of them had to be removed up to a 
depth of 3 ft. 4 in. and replaced by hewn 
stones at very high costs. The experts 
on large dams were of the opinion that 
the damage was due only to the -use of 
the modern Portland cements, which, in 
their opinion, were not suitable for con- 
cretes which had to withstand very severe 
water and weather conditions. There- 
fore, they demanded a new type of Port- 
jland cement more suitable for this pur 
‘pose. Some other experts were even of 
the opinion that concrete: was not suitable 
at all for large dams unless it was faced 
by naturai stone. An International Com 
mittee on Special Cements had been 
formed to study the necessary properties 
and testing methods for these new types 
of Portland cement. The Americans 
started immediately the manufacture of 
various types of low-heat Portland cements 
for large dams, concrete roads, ete., and 
so also did a big Swedish cement concern 
somehow connected with the German 
cement industry. It seemed that the 
cement industry of the whole world would 
soon be revolutionised’ with the manufac- 
ture of new types of Portland cement, to 
be stored in numerous silos, as had -been 
done in America. The then standardised 
Portland cement of best quality, it was 
suggested, should be used only where the 
concrete was not exposed to water, weather 
and frost. 

At that time the author, who claims 
to have been, in 1913-1914, the first to 
manufacture rapid- hardening Portland 
cement and high-grade concrete made of 
it, pointed out ina lecture given in 
1935, which has been published in leading 
periodicals, and later also mentioned in his 
paper submitted to the International Con- 
gress on Large Dams, Washington. 
D.C., 1936, that this revolution was due 
mostly to a great misunderstznding. In 


his opinion the failure with numerous | 


concrete dams was not due to the modern 
Portland cements, but to the fact that 
the concrete in question had been made 
on wrong principles—e.g., with too much 
fine material, partly deliberately increased 
by grinding of stone, and with far too 
much water content, both in order to in- 
crease the flowability and workability of 
the concrete during placing. He stated 
that the concrete of the large dams made 
to his design withstood completely water, 
weather and frost under the most severe 
conditions at an altitude of about 6,060 ft. 
As to the new types of special Portland 
cements, the author pointed out that 
it was possible to improve certain pro- 
perties of the cement, but that could be 
done only by a loss of some other very 
important properties such asestrength, etc. 
Therefore, it was not possible to manufac- 
ture a new type of Portland cement which 
would combine all advantages. In his 
opinion, better results could have been and 
still could be accomplished by suitable ad- 
ditions to cement and concrete than by 
any new type of Portland cement. 

The European Portland cement industry 
has thus been saved from very expen 
sive and risky experiments which it could 
not afford like the big American concerns, 
who had to overcome many unforeseen 
difficulties both during manufacture and or 
the job. 

In 1940, in the ‘‘ Fifteenth Edgar Mar- 
burg Lecture ’’ on Portland cement, Mr. 
EB. on. Bates, an American expert and 
chairman of various committees on cement 
and concrete, vice-president of the 
American Association for Testing 
Materials, etc., came to similar conclu- 
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sions regarding additions to cement and 
concretes as his Austrian colleague five 
vears before by saying :— 

~ “ As a red flag is purported to be to a 
bull, so were admixtures to some cement 
producers. Then almost over night (and a 
relatively recent night) there was a com- 
plete reversal of attitude on the pro- 
ducers’ part. Now many of the latter are 
actively studying the effects of various 
kinds of admixtures.’ After having men- 
tioned some of the advantages due to ad- 
mixtures, Mr, Bates continued: ‘‘ We 
know that the rate of the reaction (of the 
cement and water) can be materially 
accelerated by fine grinding of the cement, 
ty heat, and to a less degree by the use 
ot calcium chloride, etc. It does not take 
much imagination to conclude that there 
are likely to be a host of other materials 
which will speed up the reaction tremen- 
dously, possibly to the extent that within 
a day we may have the strength usually 
attained at the end of a year. It is 
curious that so much time has been spent 
in developing different kinds of cement 
and so little on developing very promptly 
by means of admixtures the full inherent 
qualities of the cements already at hand.”’ 

From the aforementioned two lectures, 

within an interval of five years, it may be 
seen that additions to cement and con- 
crete are not just a bitter medicine to be 
taken when special waterproofing jobs 
have to be done or special difficulties on 
the job have to be overcome. In the 
author’s opinion additions to cement and 
concrete will influence the whole future 
development of the building industry most 
advantageously. Of course, the firms with 
long experience on this matter must be in 
4 position to continue their research work 
in collaboration with the testing labora- 
tories of this country and to manufacture 
the necessary products in the post-war 
building programme without restriction. 
_ How much the above views have 
influenced the latest development in the 
U.S.A. may be seen from an article in 
‘Concrete and Constructional Engineér- 
ing,’ November, 1943, under the heading 
‘‘ Ocean-going Concrete Vessels.’’ 

These vessels, built to the general speci- 
fications of the U.S. Mavitime Commission, 
have a loaded displacement of 11,000 tons 
and require a heavily reinforced concrete 
of the highest quality possible. 

Nine and a quarter bags of ‘‘ modified ”’ 
Portland cement are used per cubic yard 
of concrete. ** Modified’? means a 
‘‘ moderate-heat ’’ Portland cement which 
is a modified ‘‘ low-heat ’’ Portland cement. 
That was the great step back to the 
original standard Portland cement of high 
strengths. The ‘‘low-heat’’ Portland 
cements, already mentioned before in con- 
nection with the large dams, did not 
satisfy the requirements of the modern 
building industry, as had been foreseen 
and forecast by the author from the very 
beginning. The ‘ modified” instead of 
standard Portland cement, has been chosen 
because of its higher resistance to sea- 
water. Some types of these cements which 
I made in the laboratory of a cement fac- 
tory in 1937 had about the same strengths 
as or even higher ones than some standard 
Portland cements and, therefore, they ar 
suitable for the purpose in question. 

Although a very fat mix is used and 
cement, specially-made aggregates and 
water have been. chosen, proportioned and 
mixed according to the latest experience of 
science and practice, and although both 
internal and externai vibrators are used to 
secure that the concrete will flow to all 
parts of the form despite the closely 
placed reinforcement, it is nevertheless 
noteworthy that the following six different 
chemical products were deemed necessary 
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for making, preserving and painting of the 
concrete of each of the 23 ships which are 
now contracted for from this yard. ‘thess 
products were used as follows :— 

1. ‘‘ A powdered admixture in the pro- 
portions of 4 lb. per bag of cement added 
to the concrete to improve its workability. 
This admixture helps to dispense with add- 
ing excess water in the mix and retards 
the setting of concrete sufficiently to allow 
it to be satisfactorily worked.” 

2. After having stripped the forms, 
‘repairs usually are made by cutting 
through the slab and repouring with the 
same concrete mix treated with a non- 
shrinking compound. 

3. ‘‘ The interior surfaces of the oil com- 
partments are treated with three coats of 
a ‘special paint designed to protect the 
concrete from oil. 

4: ‘‘The exteriors of the ships to the 
light-weight water-line are given a coat 
of paint intended to neutralise the free 
lime and seal the pores of the concrete, 
followed by : 

5. ‘* Two coats of low-visibility grey. 

6. ‘‘ Below the water-line one coat 9? 
anti-fouling solution was to be used, but it 
has been decided to experiment with the 
hulls, omitting painting below the wate.” 

Without knowing the names and some 
more details of the various chemicals used 
it is not possible to make a prognosis as 
to whether or not their application will 
prove to be a complete success, but the 
fact that they are being used for making 
this high-quality concrete is significant of 
the part which such admixtures have 
already played and will continue to play in 
the building industry. 


The Late A. F. W. Austing. 

/We regret to record the death of Mr. 
A. F. W. Austing, who served with Messrs. 
Nicholls and Clarke, Ltd., for 55 years. 
He went into retirement a little over 
12 years ago, and was in his eighty-second 
year at the time of his death. 


A Cardiff Presidency. 

Mr. L. G. Mills has been elected -presi- 
dent of the Cardiff Association of Build 
ing Trades Employers. 


A Builders’ Diary, 1944. 

The Federation of Master Builders, of 
23, Compton-ter., Upper-st., London, N.1. 
have issued a pocket diary for 1944 
which, in addition to adequate diary 
space, contains many pages of useful 
data and memoranda under the various 
trade headings, a list of London District 
Surveyors, useful tables of weights and 
measures, postal information, ete. 
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A BUILDING .FIRM’S 
CENTENARY 


On January 10, Messrs. Turnbull and Son, 
builders, of 9, Northumberland-alley, Fen- 
church-street, E.C., celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
business in the City of London. Accord- 
ing to book records, the original Turnbull 
was employed by John Locke, a builder, 
in 1809, and appears to have obtained a 
leading position, ultimately taking over 
the business. The present members of the 
firm are Mr. A. W. Turnbull, F.1.0.B. (a 
grandson of the founder), who in his early 
days was articled to the late Henry Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., and afterwards entered the 
office of the late A. H. Kersey. 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. He also attended 
classes at the A.A., and is still a member 
of that Association. Mr. J. B. Turnbull 
(great-grandson), also a partner, has had 
practical experience in the firm’s shops, 
and at the present time holds an appoint- 
ment at the Ministry of Works. The re- 
maining partner is Mr. W. R. Andrews. 
C.C., F.1.0.B., who has had a long prac 
tical experience of the various branches of 
the building trade. 

The firm’s oldest employee is Mr. Alfred 
Field (now retired), who was with the firm 
for 60 years, commencing as carpenter 
and finishing as foreman. The firm have 
carried out, during their long period of 
existence, a considerable amount of work. 
including, of recent years, banks for the 
National Provincial Bank to the designs 
of the late F. C. R. Palmer, F.R.I.B.A.. 
and W. F. C. Holden, F.R.1.B.A., at 
Park Royal, Reading, Osterley, North 
Harrow, and elsewhere. 

The firm built the first radium factory 
at Limehouse, designed by Sir Douglas 
Fox and Partners, and work for the Gity 
Companies. We congratulate the firm on 
the celebration of its centenary and wish 
it many more years of prosperous activity. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Timber Control. 

The Ministry of Supply makes the fol 
lowing announcements :— 

From January 31, the South Division 
(Scotland) of the Home Timber Produc- 
tion Department of the Ministry of 
Supply will be merged in the Lothians 
and Border Division, and all correspond- 
ence at present sent to the Divisional 
Officer at 52, Buccleuch-st., Dumfries, 
should as from that date, be addressed 
to the Divisional Officer at Douglas 
Hotel, Galashiels. (Telephone: Gala- 
shiels 2231.) 

Applications for permission to nego- 
tiate purchases of standing timber in 
che present South Division are already 
being dealt with at Galashiels. Any 
such applications should, therefore, be 
sent to that office. 


Stock returns will be reauired at less 
frequent intervals during 1944. They are: 

ImMpoRteD, — Returns of private 
opening stocks and of merchants’ un- 
sold balances of outright purchases are 
to be rendered quarterly as at March 31, 
June 30, September 30 and December 30. 
The returns of Imported stock acquired 
for seasoning and of. consumers’ stocks 
acquired under licence are now 
abolished, 

Home-GRowN.—Merchants and_ con- 
sumers are requested to render returns 
on forms HG. 2 and HG. 3 of stocks 
held by them every two months as at 
February 29, April 29, June 30, August 
31, October 31, and Decemt2r 30. 

Consumers’ réturns of stocks acquired 
for seasoning against T. C. 3/8/9 licences 
ghould no. longer be made on form 
HG. 5, but should be made on separate 
HG.2 and HG. 3 forms every two months 
as above. 
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RATES 
AS AND FROM 2nd APRIL, 1943 - 
{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors| 
rn 
| | 1} | {| Fry 
Crafts-| Lab- | Crafts-| Lab- | (Crafts. | Lab- | | Crafts-| Lab- s 
| men, | ourers, || | men, | ourers. | | men. | ourers. || men. | ourers, Co 
| | j \ 7 
2/0 | 1/7 ||Cleveleys............ | 2/0 | 1/7. \Isle of Thane: ...... | 1/10 1/Si |/Saxmondham........ | a/ 1/ 
2/0 1/7 IS itheroe pablehwat sii | 2/0 1/7 liste of Wight. aa haaaes | 1/9 : IScarborough | hets<s | 1/114 1/64 < 
2/0 1/7 ‘Cophace (Surrey) ven o| » A/a 1/6 | Keighley .......... | 2/0 i Scunthorpe EPS | 2/0 1/7 he 
1/104} 1/53 |\Colchester .......... 1/114] 1/64 |'Kenilworth ........ | 2/0 1/7 DEP hore. saciccras | 2/0 1/7 +8. 
2/0 | 1/7 em Bay ee aia 1/11 | 1/64 | Kettering M.B. | / | 1/103) 1/53 
83 | |Kidderminster M.B. 
King’s A nag bps ARS 0 
aorta ooo Pr 
|'Learington M.B E 
Leatherhead ........} Rt 
‘Leicester CB... ...... = 
|Leighton Buzzari , 
[Letchworth SewdaveNse / | B 
er ee 1/10} 1/54 |southem i  Ccaeeh BEER e et ; 
Ashby dear Zouch a ‘Vichieid Nb epee vs Yad ‘Southport -on-Sea .... vil We a) 
' -D. incoln C.B. ........ /O | 1/7 |\Southport .......... | 
Ateert (Kent) | ay |Litelehampton soba alli? ust South SI Shields <2... 2/0, el as 
diese iverpool .......... / WT ocd nackte 
ee TAS wan -~ Redd Iie Rae yc gag So igus "t/it | 1/65 |/Stafford M.B.... 2... 1/113} 1/64 a 
WP | Diéco ‘Llanelly resent ote (0) A/T | Staines a: in| 1764 : 
iss. |[London— | ||Stamfor selec 
1/5 ‘Doncaster | 12m. radius ...... 2/14 | 1/8 Stevenage Saale s sane | 2/11 | 1/63 
1/43 | Dorchester |, 12-15m. radius"... 2/1 | 1/78 |/Stockport <1... 2... 2/0. | 1/7 ” 
1/54 | Dorking | ong Es Eaton U.D..... 2/9 | 1/7 Sera i =| 3/0.| 17 _ 
OVEr ....0...-2----) 1/10 | 1/S4 [Longton ............ toke-on-Trent 
Vi |Dovercouri ek anitaied yh Loughboroust M.B.. | Pio ii iSlourbrides we B. | Png Ne S 
[Driffield ............ | 1/53, |\Louth M.B........... tourport te 
ae (Droitwich M.B 43 eseade wi, -, 1/10} 1/55 [Stourport U. POT ET: | 1/9 1/4: G 
/1 |\Dudley M.B. .. ..| 2/0 {Luton ...... .| I/il 1/64 | |/Stratford-on-Avon | A 
1/54 |\Dunstable .... |Macclesfiel ; i/il M.B. 1/11 B 
et | ||Durham City ; | |Maidenhead J). S/E8 i) \IStroud ei ef 
; /7 ||Eastbourne RMR r corbys 2 | \Maidstone .......... 1/1 1/53 ||Sunderland 
1/53 |E. Glam. (Mon. Vai.) | 2/0 | 1/7 |/Malvern U.D. <2... 1/108] 1/38 ||$Sutton Coldfield’ M. B 
1/44 df lao Grinstead ...... 1/10 | 1/54 |\Manchester ........ 2/0 1/7 |\Swa 
1/6 | \Manningtree ........ 1/9 1/43 [Swanage 
1/54 || Mansfield M.B....... 2/0 1/7-)\Swansea ..... ’ 
1/65 | ‘Epping 2/0 Sal Bigsieer'e.s-eas 1/9 1/43 |'Swindon : 2 
v7 1 MD avi se 30a 00-5 1/10 | 1/5 (Tamworth M.B. 
/53 | | Market Harborough 1/11 | 1/6% |Taunton ..... | > 
is Fakenham / 1/43 ||Matlock U.D. ......' 1/103) 1/53 |/Tenterden 1/10 | 5 
1/54 |\Falmouth \Melton Constabl: .: 1/84 | 1/44 |Thames Haven . 
1/5 / one, Mowbray . oy . 1 : t ; Eanes A 9 
ae or y : 
=. retas *2 wh Be || Felixstowe |Middlesbrough ...... 2/0 1/7 Todmorden ¥ 
Bini Ce. \"42/0 | t1/7_ ||Eiley Middleton .......... 2/0 1/7 ||Tonbridge .. x 
Bishop Aucklaad -...| 2/0 | 1/7  ||Fleetwood | Middlewich’: :::: 1/113} 1/64 | Torquay .... s 
Bishop's Stortford. "| ayaa | 176 |\Eli j; 2/ Milford Haven ....| 1/104} 1/5 ||Totnes_.... 
0 1/7 ||Folkestone .......... 1/10 | 1/54 ||Morecambe ........ 2/0 Wi |‘Trowbridge 
perme giasndiadited 2/0 1/7 |\Frinton-on-Sea ......; 1/10 | 1/54 |/Morley ............ 2/0 HEMMEOK)| zit coe'ds- ss) 
pears ss | 20 | 4/7 ||Frome sesseeseseee| 1/9 | 1/48 |/Mundesley .........., 1/9 i/ad |/Tunbridge Wells: ss 
1/64 || Nantwich iXeatesdhé At 1/64 lUbogee OD. a HAH | 1/6} 
1/7 ||Nelson ............ 0 xeter U.D....... b 
Trent 1/11 |\Wakefield .......... 2/0 | 1/7 
1/e | Newark-os plasabeer aby,” y Va \|Watsall C.B. "2.72222. | 270 | 1/7 . 
1/64 ||Newcastle-on-Tyne .. 2/0 | 1/7 |\Walsden............) 2/0 | 4/7 
1/5} ||Newcastle-u.-Lym: |. 2/0 1/7 |Walton-on-Naze ....| 1/10 1/54 
1/7. ||New Forest. ........ 1/10 | 1/54 |\Ware .....-.-.--++- p Auld) 
é 1/6} |\Newmarket |....... 1/10 | 1/54 || Warminster». 2222. | 4°] iA t 
ey, '|Newport, ORO ee eee ca Y, 1/7, |\Warrington ........ | 2/0 1/7 
» Seats sists | 1/64 ||Newport Pagnsli ©... 1/10 | 1/54 | Warwick MB. ....../ +0, 1 : 
(Great Yarmouth .-:-) 1/10) 1/S$ Northampton CB... 2/0 | 1/7 | Weliagion RD. .-../ ttt) Teh 
be... oe 2/0 | 1/7 |\Norwich 2/0 1/7 |\Welwyn ...... rie | 1/i1 | 1/63 
Hi Welwyn Gar. City ../ 2/0 1/7 
‘Guildford covesesese ie j Hs . ose “" | Wells (Norfolk) | 1/84 1/44 
||Guilsborough eevcscee | / 04 /5t | 153 |'West Bromwich C.B. | 2/ 1/7 , 
A |Westcliff-on-Sea......| 1/114! 1/6 
|Weston-super-Mar: ..! 1/11 | 1/6 
|| Weybrid ige 1 
Hs woes H 
176 | Whisiabie é 0 | 
1/6 |\Wigan 11... | 
1/7 |\Wigton ca 
VA —~ ~ AC a 
7 Wilmslow | 
inchester 
ry, st Stn omg 
\Windsor ............ 
1/54 |\Wisbech ............ 
1/54 | Witham .0020000022, 
be A Sean naen nal 
1/ oking 
1/5. osama C.B. | 2/0 | /7 
1/53 oodbridg> ........ | 1/94 | 1/5 
1/7 Vorcester C.B. -| Wi | 1/6 
1/64 |\Workington ........ /i 1/5 
1/7 orksop....... 1/11 1/ 
1/64 || Worthing 1/10 | 1/ 
1/7 ||\Wrexham 1/114 / 
1/5 |\Wroxham 1/9 | / 
1/43 ||\Wycombe .......... 1/1 1/6} 
: ‘i He ‘Wymondham i Beg 1/104) Ns 
WOVE Lisi e Seek | 
WIE.” «25 | 1/64 |\Sawbridgeworth 1/104: 1/53 York 1.......2..04 2/0 | 1/77 
r * An application for an increase of rates is under discussion. 
t Plus 2d. per working day. ¢ Plasterers 2/i}. | Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/7. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 42 per day Tool Money. 
Nore.—Carpeniers, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Too! Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 66 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS? 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works, at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices for smaller quantities 
ex merchant’s warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should 


be confirmed by inquiry. 














The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 






































BRICKS, &c. £s. d. SAND. PLASTER. 

First Hard Stocks ..........c000e00005 413. 0| Thames Baltes’... taf ~ Tecan £3 4, ead, 
Second Hard Stocks .........00seesees YP te eeeeee a ae delivered Coarse, Pink .. 4 2 6 Sirapite, Coarse 4 8 © 
Mild Pi nr hg a Sa se 313 0 po Sane seeseeeees ie od” "2 miles Fe 410 0 . Finish 414 56 
— > eke RE eR ARETE GRE 3 " ° iin Shingle mae radius Pioneer re 5 5 es: aie ttl 

oc cecnccrevcccessesccs : =o » ington ve prices for 4-ton and over rea. 
All loaded free into lorry at the works. ‘The question in. Broken Brick ie. y » Ground Blue Grey StoneLime 3 1 0 
of haulage is still very difficult and prices must be | *42 Breeze -..... <n Lias Lime .... 3 7 6 Chalk Lime.... 3 1 0 
ebialoed from job to job. In addition, there will be Nome=-Sack fe cha 0 Hair percwt. .. 3 15 0 
the Levy under the (Charges) Order, 1942, of | Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- | Nore. are charged 1s. 9d. each, and credited 
3s. per 1,000. King’s To sites | 0m. delivered London area. £s. d. 8. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
Cross in W.C. 7 my ¥ es eee Pee per ton 2 Hy . ais carr 
24 in. Phorpres, ‘. Path + nell en, MECC TERT Stourbridge we 1 paper bags, £2 123, Gu. ti 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only per 1,00 per 000 a paeeide enrball io $0 ton tote ==. ---- 2 8G) 6ton lots at railway de 

Pressed ...... ener Pelee oe OF %6 $ & 5 S tos loads and upwards site ............ 217 0 eae 
Kone Ledcctatenee cose ee F. 58 3 65 3 7 edn Pa van — ane toe” aay ; 5 4 Delivered at London rate stations in full track ack: loads 
Ss season CE Te SSS 3| Aquacoss” Water Repellent, * Bog Ciclo" PLL Ee hi fia. London 

Dede bata vadveces tcbtexosed 8 3 Cinle® 30s. per ton on ordinary “ Blue Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 

White Midhurst Best selected ‘elivered s & ¢ “ Colorcrete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid Staffordshire district .......--.--+++- &s “ 
ay - site) eee beh to owe os We + 19 0| | Hardening Portland Cement in 6 ton lots 4 11 0 Ditto hand-made ditto ............ Mi 2 - 

est blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) .. 11 1 “ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- Ornameeptel GUNG... «once 40+ K0c9 e<earn 8 6 

Do. Bullnose anne Sine) ¥37/1..... % ie ing to colour, from £7 to £1 S10 goa Hip and valley tiles fHand-made ........ 14 6 
Blue ote Cuts (London Stns.) .......... 10 9 6) «saowerete ” White Portland Cement tn fi (per dozen) Machine-made...... 13 to 
Best Stourbridge oy Brick (London Stns.) :— aper bags) in ed a 

eevee eV VE WS SF Me ce esee “ » . ( It R id 

Gigtem Bick’ (London te Add 123% to Prices. 417" Comeni * cowa R—- Goons ion ins), Average price for prime quality Foot cube 
Best White Ivory D'ble Str’tch’rs 38 10 0 y ae os Bite meee 200 
Coa see eter eee 3 packages at current prices. Dry English Wainscot Billets.... 16 6 to 918 0 

Headers Liil29 10 0 0 Twosdese ne end rr 10 0 Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra. 1 0| Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17 0 to 1 0 0 

Ouoins, Bulinose s yy Note.—Jure sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett a, ton | Dry Cuba Mahogany logs...... 21.0 to 1 4 0 
and 4tin. Flats 36 100 P anos 38 0 0 | (20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. Sauer edges Honduras Mahogany .... .... 016 6 

Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream Less than one ton Is. 94d. nett each. Log Cut Honduras Mahogany ............ 0 2 ; 

and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard | 4, Credit Is. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- American Figured O@& | ../..).....++++++0 eB e 

Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. , 1 within 7 “_ S. ack Jap, Figured ra re sretee rere dsan ee : 013.0 

A vee On Bricks. 3/- per 1,000 excep: Glazed Roman Cement § 10'S Keene's Cement, White 7 00 Jap, Oak . 3 : 2 : 

‘anan Cement “ Pink 10 O | FOAM wcenweccceeee ° 
PARTITION SLABS. Cementone Colours for cemen: according to tints per | American Wawa -e0n 6 
Delivered on site London Area. cwt. from £3 5s. Od. African Whitewood . seve 
 PHORPRES”” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKs. LATES. African M ° - 01 H 0 
id 5 ¢ a s ¢ Firs: quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, yee Sky Oak . Gs ; 
per yd. sup 3° per yd. sup. 3 carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station: Sent Ghotch Web... ee owe 300 
; wens Ye | ae ae Mit ee 3 10] Per 1,000 actual. £ s. d. £ 6. | Sen * od Se ee ee - £ 

. ~ CLINKER Concnere. i. 24 by 12 .. . 48 5 0 18 by 10 24 5 @ | Liquid gluc..........0.seeeeeee per gallon > 

Mgt ee on Oe ree ae 3 6| 2 by It 342 6 Jeby 10 + 10 0 SOFT WOOD. 

CRANHAM TERRA COITA. 8 by 2 2 $ g 6 by 8 16 12 6 MERCHANTABLE BRITISH Copan > = 
Sine 3 x : x z Pee YR SOT 6 FILS. 8 ° f 0 by Scantlings in imported staes a ta e's. 
Wet Le: ie en 2in. by 3in. to4in. byllin. 47 0 0 58 0 0 
Size 12 x9 x 4” a - dvaytecutadteects 310 PLANED BOARDS. 

Hem meee Two al Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN. Pre. 

xx’, 2 8 12x99 x3*.. 3 6 y bed ; Per standard. 
xx 2 at 1K Ka. 3 10 1 im. by 11 in. £3. d. 
Per urd super d/d. Free on site, London. 1 in. ee) ea wt vdcdsioneses i 00 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side’ and 4d. for h Per square 
vot sides: STONE. ' as alas > d. 
in. plain edge flooring ........ pape Va Seika 

BaTH STONe.—Delivered in railway trucks a: s. d. Having Secured Vin tongue and grooved ................ o ; 

Westhouens Bask, Tepenewe, OR. 33 . SUWENIEE critngsveckonsdsascccecssicas-, MEL 

Sout! m per cube .... ™ ait 
oa Stone —Ranoow ~~ paadaani the Contract MATCHING Per square 

Free on rail at ton Station per ft. cube Zin 4 0 

Delivered free'on tail Nine Elms, S.R. ts 3 id IM, eee eee neers ee eee eeeerteweasanere J 

iets approxiaue sss one ma, Te. bt what about the} ji. cccccoccocecommn 45 

cubic extra, se approximately ER LE OF EE OP Oe 5 

Se ee PrP ae tonk Steel Scaffolding ? PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
te 

eile bas ts ne ond, et London. 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 

average, delivered in railway trucks at a. VU BULAR S.D. ne Crurcy am For Iron 
—_ i es yy 30. yi ip 7m ical ihe 
tation, a estdDourne r 
Paddington, G.W.R. .... per ft. cube 4 7 —_— Bip COCKS FoR IRON. 
Pass = ssa on road waggons -“ — a4 ar Aa ilies 
eeabneecene cnede per 
White basebed, 3d."per f. cube extra.” ‘tn te uae te 
Neos esetae snd 44. bajens 198, | ih 48/— 86/- 208/ 2617- 456/~ ver do. 
HOPTON-Wo0G STON sertyabire, 8. SCAFFOLDING bin din “Tie ie tains Sine 
uarries, ee, 
Random blocks from 10ft. and na Paa : 3 | S/- inf 123) 2ho/ Bo _24/- per doz 
Save tee gr four sides icc tn || For the lowest Prices bin Pin din Id in. thin. Din, 
Yore. ‘STONE, Biue—Robin Hood Quality — 5/6 6/8 11/- 24/- 36/- 56/—perdoz 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London, apply to the Oldest + in. i the ah ee ai 
‘camer ek cee. 9 6 Firmi ffoldi 72/—_ 115/— 144/— 288/~ 384/~ per doz. 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto". 6 3 irm in the Scaffolding one ag og 
sides slabs (ran- : . 
+ geen pe 27 Trade. 14/7" 18/6 23p 9 453 o4p 4/9" 7116 per do. 
7: 0 5 sawn one side slabs Ws lt in. 2 a 
random sizes) (pa' = . a = 
aie da : 1 STEPMENS & CARTER LTD. || 92,2762 315 to ao 
os, , 1} x 6 Ibs, Innere 2 2x7 lbs. 3x7 Ibs. 
Scrappled ae ooces aaa ty 610 | ne Scafeiding Co. Lead P. 26/~- i « df Bs per doz 
6 in, sawn two sides lang to Sas (nde | 731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 || e225 34-41 67/-_115/- per doz. 
‘TOP. super pepagere > wh ft. super 5 73) 31- od eee ep —Plumbers’, 1/6. Tinmen’s, 1/11. Blow pipe, 
6 in. rubbed two sides, fay 2 ws * 69 | Telephone ie. Ladbroke 1191 (6 linea) a3 ‘Per Ib. Fa 

* sce ~ 9 a eb dare oe codec eee S 3 5 | A * The information given on “dhis peas pe — 

ditto deco . 2 8} specialty —— for THe Leger fan | 

oi: S eikd muaiartnee peryd.super 8 9 =e in ph pale Ses ae as Poms ie the 

» « CAST STONE. * | or tack and | quantity 0 

é , P | prices—a ee 
—— ne Panis her er] ed. | | who make use a this information. Prices are ecu 


tJ) py cophags, Fn 


| to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MAT 


ERIALS—(contd. D 


See Note at top of preceding page. 
METALS. 


STATION PER TON— 


Joists, Ginpers, &C., to. LONDON 
RS. Joists, cut and fitted 
Plain Compound Girders ... 


In'Roof Work 
pate ap nag 


35 
prices are for standard pieces and not 





oar an awkward nature. 
MILD b Steet ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per 


Diameter. £ s. d. YS oa £m «di 
Sins VSc20008 Oe SY arr ere 2115 0 

ie bDiasescus 22 13 0 iia. to2jin. 21 5 W 
WrouGat Tupes AND Frrtinis. 
Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock Fuster 57 ran 

Tubes. Ti Tubulars. a 
ve +/6" ig/ae ¥/2" me "16" 

Light weight ...... 5i “who % 
Heavy weight .... 44 iy 49 
Galv. lightweight, cance _ 0 30 30 
Galv. heavyweight 20 20 20 

Tubes and tubulars sizes }”/ Fr inclusive, charged extra 
of 5% less gross. 


Fittings. Pies. 25/34. 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 





over. 
C.I. Hatr-Rounp Gutrers—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
. ends. 
44d. 
44d. 
i 
5d. 

d. 
74d. 
83d. 

104d. 
Bends. Branches 
“2/2 
2/74 
3/2 
3/72 
4/S 
NETT ~PRICES. 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatrp Som Pires—Lond ag woe Aye Stock. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. . Branches 
ye) es Pee 3 oF rye 3/2 
yd ee ee ee 4/5 he 3/113 
ZIM.” sccccccvcvcccvcces 4/9 4/ 
BM. Fo ce cvcccccccccce 4/104 sit 5/38 
SABE BITSE ov ieveinde's'se's's's 5/34 4/5 6/3 
L.C.C. Coatep Drain Pipe. 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fis. 
ee 3S ot Se 6/0 7/3 11/6 
4 in. eID desvere:p soi 8/7 8/2 14/5 
5 in. Som 08... 3604 10/7 14/9 22/3 
6 in SE eae ieee 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in London. 
Sp 


IRon.—Staffordshire Crown, ener 





Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 


ee > eee 2417 6 

24 paved abihelt = &0ie have dw kbs RE 8 = ee ee 

FN ee PPR Te ey 25 17 6 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft.— 

SO GUE 50s cagwyad de cas beter ominte 27 0 
24 — otek + fuse) shebins « dteb ced 27 10 0 
oe ee ae ae 28 15 0 

Galvanised Flat cpm, C.R. and C.A.— 

ND | 5 cad) og caine si ddcecdeh osc 28 10 0 
PED conned. ctgietothee cot t bss 29 0 0 
DG GOs niet on So wha Riwiremiees do teeut 30 5 0 

Per ton 
%  &..° 2. 
Cut Nails; 3 in. an@ Up ivi civic csr oa 28:10 O 
ALL Nett. 
MerTaAL WINDows. dard _ sizes, itable for 





complete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. 


to 2s. 7d. per foot super. 


PAINTS, &c. £ sd. 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. per gallon 0 6 3 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . 067 

ne Ground English White Lead, 5 
ee ee 11 9 

olnsins se White Lead Paint, 14-Ib. tins free. 

per cwt. 416 6 
Genuine Red Lead ............ 218 6 
Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) .. ¥. pe ek 
Size, XD quality ............ 049 
Turpentine substitute can be obtained and prices 


vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 
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BUILDING . TRADE .WAGES. IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by 


the Scottish N.J.C. from May 10. Every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be ore for errors that may _ 








Grade Classification A Al 
Craftsmen .....:.. 2/04 2/0 
Labourers ........ 1/7 1 /63 
Aberdeen ........ A Dumfriesshire -A2 
Ayrshire .......... A Dundee. ..... deve Je A 
Bea ge Bo. B Dunoon... s6sii% A 
Berwickshire ...... A2 Past Fab. : 85 58 A 
Bridge of Allan ....A East Lothian ...... A 
Broughty Ferry ....A Edinburgh ........ A 
Clackmannanshire. .A i, | RRR Ee A 
OWED 65 o:01c's otis 6» A Forfarshire ........ A2 
Dunblane ........ A Glasgow .......... A 
ea A Greenock ........ A 
edhune Al Hamilton ........A 
ry sod has its own rates : Masons, 1/9}; Carpenters, 1 


A2 B 
1/114 vn 1/104 1/0 
1 /6$ 1/6 1/54 1/54 
Inverness.........- + Perthshire ........ 7A2 
Inverurie ........ Al Peterhead ........ Al 
Kincardineshire ..A2 en 2 sews A 
Kinross-shire ...... A | Rothesay.......... A 
Lanarkshire A Roxburghshi ire ‘ - 
Midlothian ...... A t. Andrews «+++. 
Monifieth ........ A Selkirkshire ...... A2 
Moray and Nairn B Stewartry ......0. A2 
N in Stirlingshire oevaled A 
CWPOTt ........-+ Stornoway ...... A2 
Peeblesshire ...... A2 My See A 
er Ra A West Lothian ...... A 





/9% ; Slaters, 1/94 ; Plumbers, 1/10; _— 1/104 


but 1/11 is paid owing to the scarcity at present: ; Painters, 1/9} and Labourers, 1 


The information given in this table is copyright. 


Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 64 








VARNISHES, &c. 








Per gallon. 
£ sa @. 
Oak: Varnidit 3 0.3%5 5k 3 25. 25S Outside 016 0 
rane eres ey A ok 3 fo 018 0 
Fine. Condf.! 3.2028 thee 100 
o>, | a ee ee be 1°26 
Pale a CMRI 6 cinch coeds fa 160 
Bares vate bs 114 0 
Floor Varnish; VERTARCweeS CEN oe Inside 1 0 0 
Fine Pale-Paper .............; -* 100 
Fine, Copal Cabinet Sere gh ee = 14.0 
Fine Copal Flatting.........:.. pe | le 
Hard Drying Oak ............ Pa 100 
Fine Hard Drying Oak ........ 4. ye 
Fine Copal Varnish............ a 1 2 6 
Pale ies co ER eB en - 114 0 
Best 0 ROR ee 2 14 6 
Best Japan (Gold Set ROE CX. ® 114 6 
Ne ee ee ee 012 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water)........ 014 0 
DN RENEE, 9's coe oss cictea ccs codecs 09 6 
Berlin Black ...... 016 0 
Knotting (patent) ..... 017 0 
French an Brush Polish. .... 014 0 
iquid Dryers in Terebene .............. 011 0 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton. 
(Delivered in London.) £:8.4@ 
LeaD.—Sheet, English, "4 Ib. and up ...... 38 0 O 
Pine in coils 38 10 O 
i a Ktadanas 4210 0 
Compo 4710 0 
Nore Commery delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 


—, 5 aaere 2/6 per cwt. extra. 


oid org ex canoes = 
at Mills 


Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
ton P£t8 0 0. 


ee es 











AFTER THE WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER 

THE PLAN; BIG'BEN STEEL SCAFFOLD- 

ING TO BUILD A BETTER BRITAIN .. . 
The 

STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. 
LTD., 


22 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 








THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


CUPAR.—Walker & Pride, St. Andrew’s, to 
prepare plans for erection of maternity wing at 
Adamson hospital. 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for new building, 
for which the architect is James Austin Laird, 
Castle-chbrs., West Regent-st., Glasgow. 

GLASGOW. — Plans preps ed: for alterations 
and: additions, for which the architect is Alex- 
ander Hislop’ (Campbell & Hislop), . 124, St. 
Vincent-st.,. Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Plans: prepared : for alterations 


and extensions, for which the architect is 

George Boswell, 256, West George-st., Glasgow. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Heatinc AND AIR-CONDITIONING OF 

Bumpincs. By Oscar Faber and J. R. 

Kell. (Surrey : The, Architectural Press. ) 


Price 45s. net. 
MecHanicaL Wortp Year Book, Hey 








(Manchester: Emmott and Co., 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Tue Sranparp Trwper Pricer. . By 
C. H. B. Swift. (Edinburgh and London : 
Gall and Inglis.) Price 4s. 6d. net. 

GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 

Per ft. ei 
re EEE ee Fs ahaa ES OT 3t 
24 bo Clear or “ R PV AUEY TI Sete S Ss ts 44 
DG OSs vnc caddvnadeepelets Head pec eden NIVEDIS 54 
SE OE vo cccc'cccdsoscc seb svete cht ob steules JbG 74 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND ee a 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT. SIZES. 


Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled ‘platelets ack. . bissv a6 06 ccntos cette o uh 
Rough cast double rolled, f in.........-.ee0e08 
Rough cast double rolled, § in. ..........eeeees 64d. 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white............ 63d. 
Figured rolled and, Cathedral, ee . . colestaein ss 94d. 


Rolled Sheet 
Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron’ 
Reeded, Bin, thick ..... 2.0... esses cocesee 1 
Rolled plate is the same price as rough cas: double 
rolle 


errr reer 


Per fi. 
s. d. 
Wire Rolled, 2:40. thiek,-:605 ewe» «sic gaee Sojees O 94 
Wire Cast, 3 ie Wigied 3.34 -b xe or nrecace (x4 0 94 
Georgian IWOAEDEE- «. c-. caceeue chad. 0 10 
“Calorex ” Sheet, 21 "3 enaaki th samadede < 2 6 
va SRMB CO vents seokd sap 4 0 
$ Cast, $_ in. thick FREES Mp Baten O 9% 
3 a i. Rly Doe anid orn dabacatal 1 0 
BG ADICK «9h, 0 9. 030;48 + eee oF i 2 
Non Actinic Gils "ti TER tape FO 955 O 94 
é ad - Prin. thick . 2.25. -sccrene 1 0 
is % “a NEE cnc +cedumeees : 1 2 
“VITA” GLASS. Per ft. 
“Vita” Plate Glass, about s%5 in. thick— s. d, 
To 7B. ME. o6k 5 sem 00 see ve cens dH 5 0 
Quer 7 He eS Pee Te hades’ 7 6 
“Vita ” Sheet Glass, = 98/20 Om. sik STE 20 
Cathedral “ Vita” Glass : 
i MD oho Fons os svnbekacchatave ? 0 
Devas be che cass tur ah othe 0 
t in. Gocktlinn Wired “ Vita” Glass ........ 3 6 
GLASS. BRICKS. s. d. 
P.B. 1—8_ in. x4 in. x 3 in. 2 9 each nett 
P.B, 2—S5# in. x 53 in. x 3% in. 2 6 a 
P.B. 3—-72 in. x 73 in. x 3% in. 3 6 a 
P.B. 32—7# in. x 72 in. x 3g in. 3 6 * 
Radiused Corner Bricks to match’ up with— 
LB. 2a cssacweggosesegavecescce 4 Geach nett 
PB. <3 veccccccembttts ad Rrccstdve 6 @ ‘e 
P.B. 32 Jises. wamiolernne é ahi xeleserien we 6 0 py 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors. 

Items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For sume contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to ‘the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


JANUARY 24, — 
Leeds T.C.—Maintenance repairs to dwellings 
(various trades). R. A. H. Livett, Housing 
Director. Charge of 5s. per trade (not return- 


able). 
JANUARY 25. 

Blackpool T.C.—Erection of scullery at Layton 
Junior School. B.E. and 8 

TNotts C.c.—C conversion of buildings into 
nursery at Basford County Institution. County 
Architect, Shire Hall, Nottingham. Dep. £1 1s. 

JANUARY 26. 

Croydon C.B.— Construction of “ Linked 
Anderson ” type public surface shelters on four 
sites. B.E. Dep. £1 1s 

JANUARY 28, 

Crediton U.D.C.—Erection of prefabricated 
hut and two-bay appliance room. J. Symes, C., 
Manor Office. 

Worsley U.D.C.—Erection of  steel-framed 
building at Barton sewage farm. E, and S§., 
Town Hall, Walkden, nr. Manchester. 

JANUARY 29. 

Banstead U.D.C.—For completion works and 
decorations at Nos. 7 and 8, Chipstead-way, 
—— S., Council House. Dep. 

1 Is 

*Essex C.C.—Additional accommodation at “5 
Andrew’s_ Hospital, Billericay, at_ £5,200. 
Stuart (F,), County Architect, County Hail, 
Chelmsford, Essex. 

Saltash T.C.—Construction of fire station and 
other buildings. B.S. 

JANUARY 31. — 

Bushey (Herts).—Strengthening communal 
shelters. 8S. 

Holland (Lines) C©.C.—Erection of day 
nursery. at. Holland-rd,, Spalding. W. H. Smith, 
County Architect, County Hall, Boston, Lincs. 

Romford T. G.--Permanent repairs to 4 houses. 
B.E. and S. Dep. 1 

FEBRUARY 2. 

Oxon C.C.—Removal, transport and re-erection 
of timber-framed hut from Banbury County 
School, in conjunction ie erection of Bounty 
concrete. standard. hut. R. Hutton, eed 
Architect, 3, Becket-st., Oxted. Dep. £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 7. 

Montgomeryshire E,C.—Constructicn of central 
canteen kitchen and dining-room at Llanfyllin. 
T: G. Davies, D. of E.; County Ed. Offices, 
Newtown. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
JANUARY 20. 
Stratford-on-Avon. U.D.C.—For supplying and 
laying 2.837 lin. yds. of 4-in. asbestos-cement 
water main, together with sluice valves, air 
valves and standpipes. H. J. Weeks, S., 11. 


Guild-st. 
FEBRUARY 7. |. : 
Westmorland C.C.—Surface dressing. A. S. 
Glover. B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., County S., County 


Hall, Kendal. 
FEBRUARY 12. 
Bromley ¥.C.—Surface dressing. B.E. _ 
Ludiow R.D.C.—For laying of approx. ra 
yds. of 2-in. water main. W. F, N. Watkins. 
152, Corve-st. 


ROAD MATERIALS, ETC. 
JANUARY 27. 
Lona 8.C.—B.E. 
eod Green ¥.C.—B.E, and S. 
JANUARY 29. 
Bootle C.8.—B.E. and S. 
Rainford U.D. a 
ANUARY 31. 
Merioneth oer -Denety 8. 
FEBRUARY 3. 
Swansea C.B.—B.E. and S. 
FEBRUARY 4. 
Kensington 8.C.—T.C. 
FEBRUARY 6, 
Rhondda U.D.C.—E. and S§. 
FEBRUARY 7. 
Enfield U.D.C.—E. and 8. 
FEBRUARY 9. 
Wandsworth B.C.—T.C. 
FEBRUARY 10. 
Northumberland C©.C.—County §. 


THE BUILCER 


FEBRUARY 11. 
Tettenham 8.C.—T.C. 
FEBRUARY 12. 
Selby R.D.C.—S. 
FEBRUARY 18, 
Southwark 8.C.—T.C. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Coventry T.C “Assistant Architects, £ 
ventry T.C.—Assistant Architects. £6 
week, plus bonus. D. E. rs 
City Architect. 
JANUARY 31. 

Manchester T.C.—Senior Technical Assistant. 
£1,050-£100-£1,250, bonus £33 16s. Forms from 
R. H. Adcock, T.C. 


PEBRUARY 3. 
“Petersfield R.D.C,.— Temporary Assistant 
Building Surveyor. A. J, C. Mackarness, C., 1 
High-st., awe" 


TE. 

* Blackpool Tn Fully valified Feasker- 
Demonstrator at Technical College. D. of E., 
3, Caunce-st., Blackpool. 

*Portsmouth T.C.—Two Senior Assistants 
(Order No. 379); four General Assistants (Order 
Nes 380). Appointments Office, Ministry of 

Labour and National Service, 16, Westwood-rd., 
Southampton. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Bury.—E.C. propose day nursery at Elton. 

Cannock.— Ministry of Works to erect youth 
hostel at Wimble bury. 

Church.—U.D.C. propose public conveniences 
at Church Bridge. 

Durham.—Hostels' to be erected at Stanley, 
Easington, Chester-le-Street, Sedgefield, for 
billeting pit trainees. 

Halesowen.—North Worcestershire Joint Hos- 
pital Board propose scheme for recreative faci- 
lities and additional accommodation at Hayley 
Green hospital and improvements to mas teasy 
and laundry. Plans by H. E. Folkes (F.), 
Hagley-rd., Stourbridge. 

Hull.—Society of Sailors’ Orphan Homes and 
ay sions, Cottingham-rd., propose hostel. 

—E.C. proposes reinstatement of City 
of grr school. 

Leeds.—M.F. propose erection of premises for 
Regional Office. 

Manchester. — T.C. approved : additions to 
works, E, A. Newton (L.), architect, Ruther- 
ford-chbrs., Bow -la.,_Princess-st.; two store 
buildings to works, Peirce & Son, architects, 
30, St. Petersgate, Stockport; alterations and 
additions, Birch Arms hotel, Gorton-la., West 
Gorton, E. ng & Co. (F.), 1, Ridgefield ; 
cloth warehouse, Blackshaw (L.), architect, 
Queen’s-bldgs., St. Woeter's -sq., Stockport; addi- 
tions to columbarium at crematorium, ‘Chor!- 
ton-cum-Hardy, Manchester Crematorium, Ltd., 
Spring-gdns., King-st., J. H. Sellars & Son (F.) 
architects, 78, King- St.; alterations, P. Cum 
mings (F.), architect, 3, Appleby Lodge, Wilms. 
low-rd,, Rusholme, 

Mansfield. —_E.C. propose staff lavatory at 
Rainworth. Junior and Infants’ schools. — 

Middlesbrough.—E.C. to erect hut at Whin- 
ney Banks school, at £270. 

Nuneaton.—T.C. propose pereiey accommoda- 
tion at Art Gallery, at £638 
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BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Atherstone.—T.C. propose B.R. at Station-st.. 
at £2,400. 

Bury.—Transport Committee propose canteea 
for employees. 
m. — U.D.C. submitted 


Crook and Willi 
plans to M.F. for B.R. 

Garstang.—R.D.C. pebaites scheme to M.F-. 
for conversion of Market Hall into B.R., at 
£780 for adaptations, and £880 for equipment. 

Lancashire.—E.C. Vase nt additional schemes 
for alterations and equipment for feeding 
centres, at £1,519. 

Northumberland, — E.C. propose nitchens at. 
Plashetts Falstones school, at £195; Wellhaugh 
Kielder school, at £228; and central kitchen at. 
Seaton bi | Backworth, at £2,340. Plans by 
W. c ker, County Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, County Architect.—E.C. to build cooking 


centre at Humshaugh. Plans by County 
Architect. 
Scarbo —E,C. propose kitchen for expan- 


sion of schoo! meals plan, 
Stretford. — T.C. propose adaptation of Bil- 
liards Hall, Stretford-rd., for school meals 


service. 
A.R.P. SCHEMES 
PROVINCIAL. 
Eccles. —-.T.C. approved: Erection of static 


water tank, for N.F.S.; alterations and im- 
provements to ambulance and rescue service 
depot, for Civil Defence Committee, at £250. 
Northwich.—U.D.C. applying for consent for 
pression of domestic air raid shelters, at £2,290. 
rd.—E.C. to prepare plans_for surface 
shelter % Salford Grammar school. 
heffield. — E.C. accepted tender of M. J. 
Gleeson, Ltd., 822, Chesterfield-rd., Woodseats, 
Sheffield, 8, for erection of shelter at Shire- 
cliffe school, to plans by W. George Davies 
(F.), Town Hall, Sheffield, City Architect. 
Stockport. —T.C. approved eptenstone to fire 
sub-station, at £1,795, for N.F.S 
Ulverston.—Lancashire € é rap e to adapt 
portion of casual block of Pub Assistance 
Institution for purpose of wfortualy: at £185. 
ft apa ig ge — for additions to fire 
station, for N.F.S 


TENDERS 


Tenders for A.R.P, work will be feund under 
“* A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 





departments. 
Bury.—Erection of gara ge to works: *James 
Berry. Ltd., Chapel-st., ywo 


ursley. —Erection of. das ock of 4 houses at 
Nempefeld, for R.D.C. L. W. J. Collins, archi- 
tect, Council Offices, Kingshill, Dursley, Glos. : 
Orchard & Peer, Stroud (Ry! 2 791 
C. W. Dimery, Berkeley 4,630 
Thomas Swan & Co., Ltd. Cheltenham . 4,604 
M.R.G. (Builders and Contractors), Ltd., 





GlammesteT — bo .. sccngstd-socvbacdic pith Dieadets a 4,480 
Makin Construction Co., Lid., Cardiff . 4,245 
George Stone, Erith, Kent .................... 4,196, 
A. Keynton & Sons, Wotton-u-Edge . 4,045 
Simmonds & Sons. Bristol. .............-...- 3,978 

Sparks & Son, London, S.W.7 ............--: 3,956 
The Dhitine and Public Works Construc- 

tion Co... Ltd.,. SwIMdaD ..:..,..220csc.s<0-s0- 3,953 


Leagar (Contractors), Ltd, Winchester 3,940 
Ltd., Fins- 


R. Saunders & Sons (London) 
bury Park ..insi.:..a.-%- 
Intrade, Ltd., Northleach . 
W. Tily, Chipping Sodbu 
oR. K. Bennett, Bath 
mock. — Erection of 
David L. Henderson, wehitect, Old Har- 
foo Trust Offices, Wallace-sq., Greenock 
*Messrs. Aitkenhead, Builders, Greenock. 
Lancashire. — Works for Cc. L. Evans, 
County Architect, County-bldgs., Preston. Ad- 
ditional lavatories at Storey House and Pryke 
House extension of Lancaster Royal Grammar 
school: *R. L. Dilworth, Ltd., Damside-st.. 
Lancaster; additional repairs at Waterloo 
school, *Parker Bros. (Waterloo), Ltd., 115, 
Oxford-rd., Waterloo, Liverpool, 22; alterations, 
ete., to followi ing schools for provision of meals 
Swarbrick St. Mary’s R.C., *W. Fyles & Son, 
Hall-rd., Bescar-la., Searisbrick. Southport; 
Broad-o'-th’-Lane, Infants and Mixed, Crooke, 
Shevington Wrightington Mossy Lea, Wright- 
ington Appleby Bridge Infants’. *John John- 
son & Son, Caroline-st., Wigan: Abram St. 
Andrew’s Mission C.E., Abram C. E., mixed and 
infants’ depts., Abram Bryn Gates. Abram Col- 
liery mixed, ‘*James Gaskell, Humphrey-st., 
Ince Bar, Ince, nr. ‘Wigan, Ashton-in-Maker- 
field, Cansfield-gr., Central, Ashton-in-Maker- 
field, Evans’, infants’ and mixed depts., *Ernest 
Watson, Princess-rd., Saw Mills, Ashton-in- 
in-Makerfield,  Ashton-in- -Makerfield  Park-la. 
R.C.,  Ashton-in-Makerfield Downall Green 
R.C., Ashton-in-Makerfield R.C. girls’, infants 
and boys’ depts., *J. S. Hankinson, 19, Prin- 
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cess-Td., Ashton-ingMak erfield ; 

‘ Woodthorpe ” cooking depot, *H. 
Son, Stocks Farm, Cheetham Hill-rd., 
ham, Manchester, 8; Crompton Shaw, 


Prestwich 
Green & 
Cheet- 
Green- 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





ENROL NOW 


FOR 1944 





FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 


BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1041 —656 
MEMBERSHIP 1942 — 1,612 
MEMBERSHIP T@ DATE — 3,500 


LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 
BATH. BRISTOL, MAACHESTER, MERSEYSIDE, 
PLYMOUTH, PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY 

asd TORQUAY, 
(Many Branches in course ef formation) 


SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


"Phone or write: 
Secretary, 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 


THE BUILDER 


field-la., 
ton, nr. 
Woodlands, 
Central, *W 
a, nr. Manchester ; 


*Ledger & Seville; Middleton-rd., Roy- 

Oldham; Prescot, *f. Winstanley, 
Rainford, nr, St.. Helens; Irlam 
H. McHardy, 549, Liverpool-rd., 
Audenshaw Methodist, 

Pike & Sons, Gwide-la.. Guide Bridge, 
Hooley Hill, Audenshaw, nr. Manchester. 

{London (Air Ministry). —List of contracts to 
value of £500 or over for week ended 
January 15. 

General maintenance work: R. K. Poskiit 
(Beal), Ltd., Goole, Yorks; R. Cleminshaw, 
Ltd., Hull; W. A. James & Sons, Maidenhead. 

Supply and erection of structural steelwork : 
Wm. Bain & Co., Ltd., Coatbridge; Clyde 
Structural Iron Co., Ltd., Glasgow, W.4. 

Building worff M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., North 
Cheam, Surrey; J. Willmott & Sons (Hitchin), 
Ltd., Hitchin, Herts; W. S. Try, Ltd., 
Uxbridge, Middlesex ; E. Taylor & Co., Ltd., 
Littleborough, Lancs; T. H. Nicholls, Walsali. 
Surfacing work: Constable Hart & Co., Ltd., 
London, 8.W.1. 

Heating and hot water gas ih G, N. 


Haden & Sons, Ltd., London 
Civil engineering work : Fitzpatrick & Son 
(Cttrs.), Ltd., London, E.3; Building and 


Public Works Construction Co., Ltd., Swindon, 


Wilts; C. Crook & Sons, Melksham, Wilts; 
a and General Works, Ltd., E. Horsley, 
urrey 


Land-levelling work: H. Kent (Builders), Ltd., 
London, 8.E.13 

Road work: Durnford 
(Bristol), Ltd., Bristol, 1. 

Ventilation, ‘ete. work: J. Jeffreys & Co., 
Lid., London, 8.E.1. 

{London (Ministry of Works). — Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending January 


13 
Bucks: Building work, Y. J. Lovell & Paw 
Ltd., High-st., Marlow, Bucks; H. J. 
Wright, Ltd., “Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Derbyshire : Building work, Z. W. Wade, Gis- 
bourne Yard, Whaley Bridge, Stockport. 
Hampshire: Building work, Holst & Co., 
Netherfield, Berkhamsted. 

Hereford: Building work, Spicers (Builders), 
Ltd., Ombersley-rd., Worcester. 

Northern Ireland: Civil engineering works, 
oot Lindsay Parkinson, 171, Shaftesbury-av., 


Staffs: Building work, Beddoes & O’Dare, 
Uttoxeter-rd., Tean, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Suffolk : WF god work, Percy Bilton, 113, 
Park-st., W.1; Thomas Gill & Son, Rupert-st., 
Norwich. 

Worcs: Building work, Haughton Bros., 
mov Yard, Worcester; Bovis, Ltd., Stanhope- 
gate, W.1 

{London (War Dept.). — Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended January 


Construction Co. 


‘Glamorgan: Building work and hutting (erec- 
pee A. N. Coles (Contractors), Ltd., Ply- 
mout 


Essex: Miscellaneous work, 8. Cronin & Sons, 
Lid., Brentwood, Essex. 

London: Miscellaneous work, H. C. Leach, 
Waltham Cross, Herts. 











STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 











January 21 1944 


Deven: Miscellaneous work, P. W. Wilkins & 
Son, Ltd., Torquay. 

Devon and Cornwall: Miscellaneous 
J. W. Spencer, Ltd., Plymouth. 

Manchester, — Pattern storehouse to works, 
Gorton: *Brierley & Thompsen, Ltd., Union 
Saw Mills, Bury. 

Middieton.—Erection of 
to mills: *Ashton Smethurst, 
Middleton, nr, Manchester. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — For extensions to fac- 
tory: *Stephen Kasten, Lid., Westgate Grange, 
Westgate- rd., Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Alterations to “ Duke _ 
York ” P.H., Maling-st., for L. Smith: *R. 
Fullerton, 33, Beatrice- rd., Neweastle-on- ace 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Conversion of Wesley 
Hall into youth centre, for J. R. Spoors: 
*Stephen Buy, 224, Westzate- rd., Newcastle-on- 
'yne. 

Northumberiand.—Works, for E.C.: Canteen 
kitchen, Widdrington school, *R. & G. Brown, 
Ltd., Amble, £150; improvements to canteen 
kitchen, Seghill Senior school, *J. M. Reid, 
Seaton Delaval, £189. 

Northumberland. — Erection of 4 houses at 
Whalton: *Arkle & Gardiner, Seaton Delaval, 
Northumberland. 

Rochdale.—Alterations to canteen to works: 
*R. and T. Howarth, Ltd., Crosfield Works, 
Rochdale. 

Sheffield.—Erection of nursery at Shirecliffe 
school, for E.C. W. George Davies (F.), City 
Architect: *M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., se Chester- 
field-rd., Woodseats, Sheffield, 8, £2,394 
Stretford.—Extensions to offices: *Henry Holt 
& Son, 7, East Union-st., Manchester, 16. 


work, 


additional lavatories 
Ltd.; Suffield-st., 











ESSEX 
CONSTRUCTION 


Co., LTD. 


BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS 


GRANGEWOOD 
0294 
288, BARKING ROAD, 
LONDON E.6 














HOSPITAL 2 & SCHOOL STOVES 
~ wriGHt’s iM IMPROVED AND ALSO 
GHORLAND'S 


ING PATTERNS. 
VENTILATII TTERNS 
GEO. WRIGHT (LONDON) ag 


10 MEWMAN ST OXFORDST LONDON Ww : 











Boyle’s «sirup Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscoinbe 1133 




















GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
‘& ENGINEERS 
of 


CAMBERWELL 


Temporary Offices :— 


15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD 


Teleptone : 





SYD. 6235/6 
HILL, S.E.26 


































